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American Parachutist: The Sky Troops Led the Way Into Tunisia 









4 WING AND A GUN 





AND AN ENGINE 8Y NASH ! 


H™ before your eyes is the swift- 
est, deadliest weapon man has 
yet designed for the Navy’s sky. 


A flying wing . . . a battery of can- 
non, and an engine from Nash... 


The Navy’s new Corsair—powered 
to outclimb, overtake and take apart 
any Jap or Nazi known. 


Never before has so much super- 
charged power been packed into the 
nose of a fighter. 2,000 horses take it 
racing up to battle. A new engine de- 
signed by Pratt & Whitney for the 
stratosphere, it is now being built by 
Nash-Kelvinator—by the very same 


craftsmen who last year made your 
refrigerators and automobiles. 


The sky is their province now— 
their goal, victory! 

From them have come thousands 
of propellers singing a song of ven- 
geance over the flame-swept Ruhr. 


They are fighting a war—these vet- 
erans of Nash-Kelvinator. Miles of 
production lines are their trenches. 
In their hands the lathes are like bar- 
rels of smoking guns—and at the rate 
they are pushing it out, it’s bad news 
for Berlin and Tokio! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


it’s everybody's fight! Let's keep the battle rolling with War Bonds and scrap meta!! 
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KELV/NATOR 


Peace-time Makers of Automobiles 
and Refrigerators Now Devoted 100% to the Job of 


Making America Supreme in the Air. 
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Vitamins’ has- 







tened this turkey 
to the dinner table. 
But for them, he'd still _ 
be several weeks from 


the market. As it happened, 





he gobbled up poultry feeds 





| enriched with vitamins... and 


| became a plump, choice bird at a 


very tender age. 


a. (OMMERCIAL 
A valuable source of vitamins essential | —— eee 
| to rapid, healthy growth of poultry is B-Y 4 S @) IAS 3 NTS 


| Riboflavin Supplement—a Commercial Sol- Ci Q YY OT V0 7 
| vents product rich in riboflavin, or Vitamin B, 


‘ 17 Eas street, New York, iN 
| Today, beeause of B “Y, you get more ° 17 East gand Street, N dork ) 


| birds bigger drumsticks dine more bon . FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 
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Remember the first “talkies”? The booming, crackling sound 
was about all you could remember. 

Tremendous improvements were made within the first year in 
recording sound and one of those improvements was the devel- 
opment of a Cannon Connector for use in the recording circuit. 

Those first Cannon Connectors or Plugs were built to take a 
great deal of abuse and at the same time they were machined so 
accurately that they could be connected or disconnected 
instantly, and when connected they gave a continuous, unbroken 


flow of current always. 


CANNON SERVES MANY INDUSTRIES 


Cannon still makes plugs for sound recording, but from those 
first plugs came the standard Cannon Plugs which are used in radio, 
television, aircraft and in many other places where an absolutely 
continuous flow of current is needed and where servicing and re- 


~ pairs demand an instantaneous connect or disconnect. 


Qs 
CANNON 
ELECTRIC 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company 





Los Angeles, California 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Cover Picture—In this photo from European, 
American paratroopers are shown training for the 
real thing—the leap from fast planes that last 
week enabled them to seize important positions in 
Tunisia. (For story, see page 20.) 
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LETTERS — 





Victory Gardens 


In a letter in the Nov. 9 issue of Newsweek, 
Willard Q. Kinsman makes several statements 
in .reference to War Gardens which are not 
supported by fact. As secretary of the Illinois 
Victory Gardens committee, I had occasion to 
compile statistics (accurately collated from 
four sources) on results of home vege- 


table gardening’ in the United States dur-, 


ing 1942. ° 

While these are too lengthy to quote in full. 
figures on home-garden production of toma- 
toes will illustrate that last summer’s effort 
was anything but “too little and too late.” 
Of the 10,000,000 urban home gardens, nine 
out of ten contained an average of 24 tomato 
plants, or 216,000,000 plants in all, which pro- 
duced a total crop of more than 400,000 tons. 
If grown commercially, these would have re- 
quired better than 10,000, 30-ton cars to bring 
them to market. 

The statement that we are faced with tre- 
mendous shortages of seed, fertilizers, and in- 
secticides is true but inaccurate. Seed shortages 
are practically all of certain varieties within a 
species (i.e., red kidney bean seed is short, but 
there are plenty of green and wax beans). By 
substituting older insecticides like nicotine sul- 
phate for the newer rotenone and pyrethrum 
sprays, there is no reason why we cannot con- 
trol any insect which might make trouble in 
home gardens. 

Fertilizers will come from organic instead of 
inorganic sources, not a startling innovation 
when we consider that natural manures were 
used from time immemorial, whereas chemical 
fertilizers are still considered daring innova- 
tions by many farmers. 

During 1941 and 1942, the government 
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ALL BOOK: OF ‘THE’-MONTH CLUB SELECTIONS 





AIR POWER 
BY MAJOR ALEXANOER P. 
DE SEVERSKY 
and 
THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 
BY PRANZ WERFEL 
( ) THE MOON IS DOWN 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
P $3.00 GY JOHN STEINBECK 
and 
REVEILLE CROSS CREEK 
BERLIN DIARY IN WASHINGTON a or Maawunes 
gh atone ag BY LS GRAND CANNON, JR. (double éelection) 
$2.75 PRICE TO MEMBERS COMBINED PRICE TO-ASMBERS 
$2.50 $3.00 









IF YOU WERE A MEMBER AND BOUGHT THESE SELECTIONS FROM THE CLUB 


Yoru would have received four of there book-dividends Free 








A FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 
of any one of the Book-Dividends pictured above! 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one of its 
selections pictured at the top. Surely, among them is one you have 
promised yourself to get and read. As a new member, the Club will send 
you, free, any one of the recent book-dividends shown directly above. 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES. Over 
500,000 families now belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. They do so in order to keep 
themselves from missing the new books they 
are really interested in. 


As a Club member, you receive an advance 
publication report about the judges’ choice— 
and also reports about all other important 
coming books. If you decide you want the 
book-of-the-month, you let it come. If not 
(on a blank always provided) you can specify 
some other book you want, or simply say: 
Send me nothing.” 

Last year over $5,000,000 worth of free 

ks (figured at retail value) were given to 
the Club’s members—given, not sold! These 
book-dividends could be distributed free be- 


cause so many subscribers ordinarily want the 
book-of-the-month that an enormous edition 
can be printed. The saving on this quantity- 
production enables the Club to buy the right 
to print other fine library volumes. These are 
then manufactured and distributed free among 
subscribers. 


Your obligation as a member is simple. 
You pay no yearly fee. You merely agree to 
buy no fewer than four ks-of-the-month 
in any twelve-month period. The subscription 
period is not for one year, but as long as you 
decide; you can end it at any time after taking 
four books-of-the-month. You pay for the 

ks as you receive them—the regular retail 
price (frequently less) plus a small charge to 
cover postage and other mailing expenses. 


LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
DISTRIBUTED FREE AMONG MEMBERS: 


A TREASURY OF 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN ($5) 
Edited by Deems Taylor 


WAR AND PEACE by Leo Tolstoy ($3) 


SUBTREASURY OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR ($3) 
Edited by E. B. and K. S. White 
A TREASURY OF 
THE WORLD’S GREAT LETTERS 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster ($3.75) 


SELECTED WORKS OF 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET ($5) 
THIS IS MY BEST 
Edited by Whit Burnett ($3.50) 
LEAVES OF GRASS 
by Walt Whitman ($5) 
SHORT STORIES 
FROM THE NEW YORKER ($3) 


A CONRAD ARGOSY 
by Joseph Conrad ($5) 


THE READERS DIGEST READER ($3) 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
by Marcel Proust ($5) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A2311 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Prease enroll me as a member. I am to re- 
ceive a free copy of any one of yoursrecent book- 
dividends shown in bottom row, and for ever 
two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Clu 
I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to, purchase at least 
four books-of-the-month each*year from the Club. 





. > , State 
Se 
Begin My SWescription With 
(choose one of the selections at the top) 











Canadi: bers, DUTY PAID, through 
the-Month Club. (Canada), Ltd. 
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GIANTS at work 


So heavy are the transformers and power units at 
Grand Coulee that special means had to be provided 
to install and service them. Two giant Whiting Over- 
head Traveling Cranes were designed for this purpose 
—cranes so powerful that they can lift 700 tons together 
as easily as you pick up a hat. They help to keep an 
uninterrupted stream of electric power flowing to vital 
war industries. 

Other Whiting-built machines are increasing output 
in manufacturing plants. While they speed up America’s 
war production, Whiting engineers are creating new 
equipment and machines to help destroy the Axis. 
Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 









GCORPGRATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING. AIRCRAFT. and 





CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS. BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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agencies were discouraging home vegetable 
gardening, on the grounds that fresh vegetable 
surpluses were so great that such efforts were 
a waste of time. If the program made such 
tremendous strides against the active opposi- 
tion of bureaucratic agencies, and still produced 
enormous crops, there is every reason to believe 
that 1943 will see home-garden production ris- 
ing to astronomic heights. 


R. Mitton Car.eton 
Chicago, Ill. 





Norris on Ballots 


I was much surprised when I read in the 
Nov. 16 issue the following: “He [Norris] had 
not consented to run until too late to get his 
name on the ballot, and the Norris vote was 
a@ write-in vote.” 

I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that George Norris filed in the Nebraska 
Senatorial race by petition and his name was 
printed on the ballots. 

I thought you would want to correct this 
item, since it is one thing to win an election 
fairly and squarely as did Sen.-Elect Kenneth 
S. Wherry, but would have been entirely dif- 
ferent had Norris’ vote been impeded with a 
“write-in.” 

Ervin CoLWEL 

Pawnee City, Neb. 





Thanks From the Army 


We hear so much griping about how lonely 
and lost some of our soldiers feel in some cities 
that we thought you might be interested in the 
way we thanked Sioux Falls for making us fee 
so at home. Pvt. Alfred J. Friesner thought up 
the idea; we each paid 10 cents to raise $35, 
and then Private Friesner got up the ad, which 
we ran in The Sunday Argus-Leader on Nov. 
15 so we could tell Sioux Falls how much we 
appreciate all that the city and the people in 
it had done for us. 


SoLpIER 
Army Air Forces 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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To the People of the City of Sioux Falls 
from 


The Second Graduating Class 
of the 
United States Army Air Forces 
Technical Training School 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


@in a few days we shall be graduated and, shortly after. we will 
“chip out.” For the past four months you have lavishly gives 
to us your friendship. hespitality. and help. 

@ You have treated us, not just as your quests, but as though we 


were your sons, brothers, and close friends home en leave 
from the service. 


@ For your graciousness and understanding, as well as your tot 


erance of many of our childish pranks, may we say. in one of 
your own localiems, “Thank you. evereo-much.” 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What a whale of a difference three months make! 


That was Jim’s favorite coat — when 
he hung it in the closet three months 
ago and went to work for Uncle Sam! 


Now—like millions of other soldier 
sons and brothers — he’s huskier and 
healthier than he’s ever been before. 
Hard work did it. And regular hours. 
And good food. 


No other army in the world is fed 
so well or so scientifically as ours. 
And no other serves so generous a 
Measure of dairy products — milk, 
cheese, butter and ice cream. 


The diet experts who work out 
Army menus include ice cream several 
times a week —or every day in hot 
weather — not just because men like 
it, but because it’s a valuable food. 


A single serving of average com- 
mercial vanilla ice cream (one-sixth 
quart) gives a moderately active 
154-pound man these approximate 
percentages of his daily requirements 
of the following specific nutrients: 
Protein, 514%; Calcium, 17%; Iron, 
214%; Vitamin A, 7%; Vitamin B,, 
2%; Vitamin D, 3%; Vitamin G, 4%. 


Even if vitamins don’t mean much 
to you, you know that ice cream is 
good and good for you because it’s 
made from milk — man’s most basic 


and best balanced food. 


Ice cream made by National Dairy 
is kept pure and safe by National 
Dairy’s Sealtest quality control. It is 
brought to you by modern methods of 


processing and packaging worked out 
by the National Dairy organization. 


National Dairy laboratories are de- 
veloping many new products from milk 
— benefiting farmers, manufacturers 
and customers — pointing the way to 
a finer, stronger America. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
. «asa base for the development of new 
products and materials... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 








HERE ARE SOME PLAYS TO HELP 


BEAT THE AXIS: 


Drive under 35 

Avoid sudden starts and stops 
Drive at an even speed 

Avoid unnecessary idling 
Avoid over-use of choke 
Check tire pressure frequently 


loure welcome ar 


TEXACO DEALERS 


Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline 


For Your Enjoyment...2 Great Radio Programs 


FRED e METROPOLITAN 
&: My ALLEN: > OPERA: Complete 
OER On the air ‘ broadcasts of 
every Sunday night. | great operas every Saturday 
Columbia Network. | afternoon Blue Network. 
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Dragon’s Teeth 


Tuere is a legend that tells of dragon’s 
teeth being transformed into an army of 


warriors, fully equipped for battle. 


In this picture you see the legend be- 
ing reborn. Here are gleaming dragon’s 
teeth in the process of becoming a squad- 
ton of the most formidable weapons of 


the skies, Boeing Flying Fortresses.* 
And the legend is being reborn with 


a vengeance, for since December 7, 
Boeing workers and production strate- 
gists have built the Fortresses with an 
ever-increasing tempo. Today the rate 
of production is more than three times 
greater than it was on the day of Pearl 
Harbor. (For this performance, Boeing 


was selected as the first aircraft manu- 
facturer to receive the new Army-Navy 
award for production efficiency.) 


The Boeing production system is the 
only one of its kind in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Based on the principle of “pro- 
duction density,” the Boeing system 
makes the most efficient use of men, ma- 
chines, materials and floor space. So 
flexible is this production system that 
important design changes can be made 
quickly and without interrupting the 
production schedule. The concentration 
of all production facilities, so that the 
plant becomes one tightly integrated 
unit, makes possible a short, swift flow 


of parts through manufacture to 
assembly. 


In building the B-17, for example, 
the airplane is divided into several major 
units. As these are manufactured and 
assembled, they converge into the final 
assembly station to become a Flying 
Fortress, complete with instruments and 
guns, ready to roar off to battle. 


The increase of speed and efficiency 
in production ... both for peace and for 
war... is only one of the many different 
projects that form a constant part of the 
Boeing manufacturing and engineering 
programs at Seattle and in the Middle 
West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS'’ AND “‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











Wartime readjustments .. . #3 
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SCRAP SALWAGE HAS BROUGHT SOME 
PAINFUL PROBLEMS TO THE WOOLSEY HOUSE 








MONKEY-WRENCHES don’t mean much 
to Mother. Father is sure the old sew- 
ing machine can be spared! Salvage 
is sometimes painful — but, besides 
aiding war production, it has its help- 
ful side in the home. 

It shows what we can do without. 
It teaches the difference between little 
luxuries and big necessities. 

The same sort of adjustment, ap- 
plied to income, puts taxes, War 
Bonds and life insurance at the top 
of the list. Both taxes and bonds 
advance the war effort directly. Life 
insurance does the same thing in- 
directly — since much of your pre- 
mium dollar is reinvested in Govern- 
ment bonds. Life insurance also pro- 
tects your family at a time when they 
need protection more than ever before! 

Life insurance is the safest, surest 
property you can own — and it has a 


guaranteed value that doesn’t vary. 
The liberal New England Mutual con- 
tract even helps finance itself if the 
need arises! Ask one of our Career 
Underwriters how it’s done. 





Here are some of the advantages 
of a New England Mutual contract 


1. DIVIDENDS begin at the end 
of the first year. 

2. CASH VALUES begin at the 
end of the second year. 

3. A PREMIUM LOAN is avail- 
able toward payment of the 
second annual premium. 

4. CONVERSION to Retirement 
Income or higher premium 


plans requires the payment of 
difference in reserves only. 











New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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Birtupay: Doris Duke Cromwell, 30, 
Nov. 22. She received an estimated $17,- 
000,000, representing the remainder of a 
trust fund left by her father, James B. 
Duke, having already received two-thirds 
on her 21st and 25th birthdays . . . John 
Nance Garner, Vice President from 1933 
to 1941, 74, Nov. 22... Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the WPB, 54, Nov. 17... 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet, 64, Nov. 23. Although 
he has reached the retirement age, it was 
considered unlikely that he will withdraw 
from active duty. Archduke Otto, 30, pre- 
tender to the former Hapsburg crown of 
Austria, Nov. 20. 











Greer Garson and Ensign Ney 


Eneacep: Greer Garson, English actress, 
and Ensign Richard Ney, who played her 
son in the film “Mrs. Miniver.” He was 
ordered to duty before they could be 
married, and they set the wedding for 
after the war. ~ 


Divorcen: Lionel Lord Tennyson, British 
author, cricketer, and grandson of the poet, 
from Mrs. Joseph W. Donner; in London, 
Nov. 20. He won the decree on grounds 
of desertion. She had already gotten a 
California decree in 1939, and later re- 
married. 


Diep: Lt. Gen. John A. Lejeune, 75, 
former commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps, after a brief illness; in Balti- 
more, Nov. 20. He was the only Marine 
officer ever to hold an Army divisional 
command—as leader of the famous Second 
Division, composed of regular Army and 
Marine Corps troops, at St. Mihiel, in the 
Argonne, and as spearhead in the notable 
assault on Blanc Mont Ridge, where the 
French had been checked for three years 
He was superintendent of Virginia Military 
Institute until 1937 . . . Gen. James B. M. 
Hertzog, 76, former Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa; in Johannesburg, 
Nov. 21. An advocate of Nazism in South 
Africa, he resigned the Premiership in 
1939, two days after England and Ger- 
many went to war. — 
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bMe can’t tell you all we’re doing; 
but we can tell you this: 


For years Interstate has been an impor- 
tant producer of aircraft units. From 
our great precision plant in the West 
have come bomb 
shackles, mechanical 
and hydraulic gun 
chargers, hydraulic 
Gu. 2tuators and other 
essential units for America’s fighters of 
the sky. This is generally known. 





For years we have been in the forefront 
of Civilian Pilot Training with the fa- 
mous Interstate Cadet... building a 


reputation the nation over as quality- 
producers of primary training planes. 
This, too, is generally known. 


But what is not known is this: We have 
assembled under the Interstate banner 
one of the great aeronautical engineer- 
ing staffs in America. These top-flight 
engineers ...in col- 
laboration with the 
United States Army 
Air Force and the 
pac om United States Navy 
... have designed military planes of far- 








- reaching significance. This in itself is 


a Big Story. ..a story we hope to tell you 


some day. Today it cannot be revealed. 





Meanwhile, Interstate’s large plants... 
working at top speed ...are now produc. 
ing complete military a 
planes of our own ~< 

design for both the 

Army and the Navy. whe 
These Interstate 

planes are destined to play a vital role 
not alone in winning the war but in 
shaping the course of aviation in Amer- 
ica’s Tomorrow. 

INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING 
CorporaTion, California and Illinois. 
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"If You Can Fill Each ; 
War-Product ion Minute full to overflowing. And the best way to 


make sure that time is used to full advantage 


with 60 Seconds' Worth of is to measure the clock against the work- 


w 

records of accurate counting devices installed ; 

Duty Done... , 
I 


on all production machines to prevent waste, 





delay, shortages, errors and guesswork. We 
make such devices and can supply them to ] 
...then yours is the earth, and every— ___high-rated war plants where operating ‘‘facts-in-figures” 
thing that's in it. And what is more, are essential to closer control and higher output. 
you'll still be free, each one!" 


If you work in a war plant today, it’s more than your 


right—st’s your responsibility—to see that every possible Vv E E D E R = R ° «| T 


2 ‘ INCORPORATED 
step is taken to pack every minute of the working day Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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What’s Behind Today’s _ ship of his fighting forces driving up into but _to assign them to any French ad- 


News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


OVnsimisin in Washington over the 
Pacific situation continues to grow, with 
the feeling strong that the Japs will soon 
be cleared out of New Guinea .. . Inci- 
dentally, the Navy is unstinting in its 
praise of MacArthur for his cooperation in 
the Solomons campaign . . . The State De- 
partment is passing word along to Finland 
that it had better make up its mind 
whether to break away from Germany be- 
fore it’s too late . . . The U.S. has assured 
gold-producing South Africa that the shut- 
down of American gold mines doesn’t mean 
any change in monetary policies . . 
Despite the denials of several weeks ago, 
it’s true that Archibald MacLeish isn’t 
happy in his OWI job and would like to 
resign. 


Darlan Approval 


The State Department is in full agree- 
ment with General Eisenhower’s decision 
to accept Admiral Darlan’s services in 
North Africa. It does not defend Darlan 
and, in fact, is concerned as to how the 
U.S. will eventually get rid of him, but 
thinks his military value far outweighs 
political considerations. It’s not generally 
known yet, but Darlan is described as 
“leaning over backward” to help the U.S. 
He assented immediately to the release of 
anti-Nazi prisoners, promised to deliver 
Dakar, and is giving General Giraud a free 
hand in organizing a French Army to fight 
with the Allies. In fact, he has been easier 
to handle than Giraud, who wanted to 
be given supreme command in North 


Africa and urged immediate invasion of 


France. 


Fighting French Changes? 


Those in Washington who should know 
say some change in Fighting French lead- 
ership is almost a sure bet now. As re- 
vealed here before, General de Gaulle’s po- 
litical shortcomings have been a constant 
problem to the Allies. Washington felt that 
his squawk about the “Darlan Deal” was 
distinctly out of place. Privately, many 
feel that he could better serve France and 
the Allies by assuming personal leader- 


Libya from the Chad area and leaving 
politics to others better suited for the job. 


em 


Army Lines 


As a result of exhaustive research and 
tests, the Army believes its vehicles will be 
better equipped for cold-weather opera- 
tion than those of any other Army except 
perhaps the Russian . . . Critics of military 
control over materials cite as prize sup- 
port for their position the fact that ad- 
vance Army-Navy orders for narcotics 
would absorb the nation’s entire supply . . . 
In teaching their men to “hate” the enemy, 
Marine officers concentrate on the Japs, 
since they’re the only foe the Marines are 
expected to tangle with on any consider- 
able scale. 


German Enemy Aliens 


Following up Attorney General Biddle’s 
hint of several weeks ago, the Department 
of Justice is getting ready to release a 
number of Germans from enemy-alien 
status—after careful review of each case. 
Although the policy to be followed is still 
shaping up, it’s believed that the list will 
be made up predominantly of those with 
valuable medical and scientific training, 
whose services are especially needed at this 
time. It’s a good bet that several authors 
will also be represented, Thomas Mann 
and Alfred Neumann among them. 


National Notes 


If the Republicans have their way, 
Homer Ferguson, Michigan’s “one-man 
grand jury,” will be assigned to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee where his tal- 
ent can be used for checking on New Deal 
expenditures . . . Frankly worried about 
the soldier’s attitude toward labor, lead- 
ing union thinkers are urging that labor 
use some of its unprecedentedly high in- 
come to open servicemen’s canteens, pro- 
vide “bundles for soldiers,” etc. . . . The 
ugly truth is that anti-Semitism was a 
definite factor in the bitter opposition to 
the President’s request for power to sus- 
pend immigration laws for the duration. 


French Embassy Complications 


The State Department is contending 
with a touchy problem involving Vichy 
French diplomats here. All the Embassy 
members except Henry-Haye and Counsel- 
or Bertrand-Vigne have quietly asked the 
State Department not to send them home 


ministration which may be set up in North 
Africa. Several have even sent a message 
to Darlan offering their services. Naturally, 
the State Department doesn’t want to 
send these men back to Vichy against their 
wishes, but it does want to get all U.S. 
diplomats out of France. Some way of 
getting around a man-for-man type of 
trade is being sought. 
Trivia 

Believing it the best war song yet, 
Washington is informally asking orchestra 
leaders and radio stations not to plug 
“Praise the Lord, etc.” so much that the 
public will tire of it . . . Remark of a 
Washington official back from Russia: 
“The Soviet Government’s attitude toward 
labor would be eminently satisfactory to 
Tom Girdler and its attitude toward 
capital - similarly satisfactory to Norman 
Thomas” . . . A British source insists that 
Mrs. Roosevelt didn’t have advance knowl- 
edge of the North African offensive which, 
on occasion, made it a little awkward for 
some of her better-informed British hosts. 





Trends Abroad 


‘Tew the Kalach advance is clearly 
a Russian victory, remember that future 
Soviet drives may well be due in part to 
deliberate German withdrawals and the 
weakening of lines by transfer of troops 
to the Mediterranean . . . Rough terrain 
helps account for the slowness of the Allied 
armies in reaching Tunisia; heavy artillery 
and equipment had to be hauled over steep 
mountain roads . . . Currently, weather 
over Italy is almost ideal for bombing, 
while conditions over Germany are favor- 
able only about eight days a month .. . 
The Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan was 
informed in advance of the North African 
invasion and sent messages to several Arab 
leaders in Morocco and Algeria urging their 
cooperation with the Allies. 


Transylvania Trouble 


Expect the old quarrel between Hun- 
gary and Rumania over Transylvania to 
flare into the open again soon. Reverses 
in Russia, the heavy casualties among 
Balkan troops there, and Allied successes 
in the Mediterranean have created new 
unrest in both countries and placed their 
governments in stronger bargaining posi- 
tions with Berlin. They are now pressing 
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their separate claims for Transylvania, 
and there have been almost daily border 
clashes in the disputed area. Obviously 
worried, Berlin has sent a new emissary 
to Bucharest and is striving frantically to 
placate both sides. 


French Army Reaction 


The scraps of uncensored information 
that have leaked out of France since Nov. 
7 indicate that Gen. de Lattre de Tas- 
signy was not the only French officer to 
attempt revolt. Apparently there were 
several similar episodes. All were broken 
up, however, because Laval anticipated 
the moves and concentrated strong Mo- 
bile Guard forces in key spots in the un- 
occupied zone. New uprisings aren’t likely 
because of the Nazi occupation, but 
French military men can be expected to 
become more active in underground work. 
Most of them will regard their personal 
pledges of loyalty to Pétain void now that 
Laval has taken over as dictator. 


Canadian Notes 


On the outside chance that every high 
British official who knows the hiding place 
of the Coronation Stone might be killed 
in a bombing, Canadian Prime Minister 
King has just been let in on the secret . . . 
Canadian churchmen are complaining that, 
while war materials pile up on the docks 
awaiting ships, huge quantities of beer 
are going regularly to the Middle East . . . 
Businessmen are plugging for a pre-draft 
medical examination of all their employes 
which would give them a line on the men 
who will have to be replaced. 


Wiedemann Damper 


An authoritative report from China re- 
veals that the Japs have just recently 
slapped down Fritz Wiedemann, now Nazi 
consul in Peiping. The former consul in 
San Francisco, an expert at intrigue, has 
had as his main task the organization of 
Germans in China into the Nazi system. 
Not long ago he got ambitious, went to 
Shanghai, armed the large German com- 
munity there, and made plans to take over 
the French Concession. The Japs got wind 
of his scheme and promptly informed the 
German Embassy that they wouldn’t 
stand for any such move. And their “sug- 
gestion” that Wiedemann return to Peip- 
ing was promptly acted upon. 


Rommel vs. Kesselring 


Watch for a new story of strife between 
German generals which, unlike some others 
that have been suspect, will have consider- 
able truth behind it. The Allies have 
learned that Marshal Rommel and Mar- 
shal Kesselring are at swords’ points. Re- 
lations have not been good ever since 
Kesselring was assigned to handle the 
Mediterranean air theater. Kesselring found 
Rommel overbearing and unwilling to take 


orders or suggestions from anyone short of 
Hitler himself. When the demands of the 
Russian front began to drain Kesselring’s 
air fleet, Rommel refused to accept expla- 
nations and became bitter about his lack 
of air support. Now, in defeat, it’s likely 
he'll try to throw as much of the blame 
as possible on Kesselring. 


Mexican Notes 


Mexico will name Narciso Bassols, for- 
mer Minister to France, as its envoy to 
Moscow; politically, he’s rated a Com- 
munist . . . A new high in enterprise has 
turned up in the state of Chiapas where 
two local officials were found charging 
peasants 15 centavos a week for military 
drill . . . With the cost of living climb- 
ing, signs are that the Mexican Govern- 
ment will shortly order a 10% wage in- 
crease for all workers. 





Independent Grocer Boom 


sdencadons grocers, after years of los- 
ing business to the lower-priced chain 
stores, are coming into their own under 
war conditions. Their October sales, for 
instance, were up 29% over a year ago. 
Price ceilings have actually worked to their 
advantage. Because the independents’ ceil- 
ings are usually higher than the chains’, 
distributors can sell to them at a better 
profit. Consequently, housewives usually 
find the corner grocer relatively well 
stocked, willing to save scarce items for 
favored customers and to provide delivery 
service. The chains, however, with a mass 
cash-and-carry sales policy, have to hew 
to the “first come, first served” principle 
and, in addition, their supermarkets are hit 
by the gas and tire rationing which keeps 
people from shopping by car. 


Price Evasion Curbs 


Watch for more moves by the OPA to 
crack down on evasions of price ceilings. 
The new policy of determining ceilings on 
a cost-plus basis is just one method of 
stopping chiselers. Trumps are also being 
worked out for such tricks as (1) the 
creation of a higher-priced “new” brand by 
simply relabeling an old, price-fixed prod- 
uct, (2) deceptive packaging (not filling 
boxes or using the bulge ruse in bottles) . 
and (3) the lowering of quality by the use 
of cheaper ingredients, diluting, etc. As for 
outright ceiling violations, there'll be more 
checkups and less acceptance of the ignor- 
ance plea as a defense. 


Government and Business 


Country bankers in the Midwest and 
South are launching a campaign against 
the Production Credit Division of the Ag- 
riculture Department, claiming that it is 
making loans on such meager collateral 
and at such low rates that it is driving the 


banks out of business . . . Market experts 
credit the modification of the capital gains 
tax with being the major influence in the 
increased activity of the stock market .. . 
During his British visit, Secretary Mor- 
genthau worked on the question of fixing 
the ratio between the dollar, pound, and 
North African franc, and also discussed 
the postwar sterling-dollar relationship. 


Business Footnotes 


A new plastic material has been devel- 
oped that can be used in some products as a 
substitute for latex but not necessarily for 
rubber . . . A number of stockholders have 
recently written in to General Foods Corp. 
asking for a few pounds of coffee . . . With 
beverage alcohol production shut down, 
distillers are looking for new consumer 
businesses; Schenley has already branched 
out into wine making, and the processing 
of agriculture products is another field be- 
ing explored by distillers. — 





Press Notes 


- magazine is going through a 
revitalization process, adopting a new edi- 
torial policy and a new format . . . Maj. 
Gen. Johnson Hagood, whose criticism of 
WPA “stage money” before a Congressional 
committee led to his being temporarily re- 
lieved of his command in 1936, has written 
his memoirs, “Scattered Recollections,” 
which outspokenly analyze U.S. defenses 
. . . James T. Farrell will wind up his 
O’Neill-O’Flaherty series of novels with 
“My Days of Anger.” 


Movie Lines 


To circumvent the $25,000 salary limit, 
other stars will follow the pre-ceiling ex- 
ample of Jack Benny and James Cagney 
in setting up as producers and financing 
their own pictures . . . Silly as it sounds, 
scenes depicting vast herds of cattle were 
cut out of Republic’s “Heart of the Golden 
West” when a preview audience gazed at 
the potential steaks and started comment- 
ing caustically about meat rationing . . 
And the shortage of powder for blank 
cartridges will mean more knifing, lassoing, 
and old-fashioned fisticuffs instead of gun 
fights in the “horse operas.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


The “Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh- 
liang, who kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek in 
1936 and brought his captive back thirteen 
days later, is held by the Chungking Gov- 
ernment under rigid but comfortable house 
arrest at a summer resort in Kweichow 
Province . . . John Edward Lawton, first 


man inducted into the Army under Selec- 
tive Service in 1940, was discharged a year 
later because of dependents and is now en- 
gaged in painting names on ships at the 
Boston Navy Yard. He expects to be 
called back to-the Army soon. 
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This may be carrying things too far, but— 


There’s no denying that the first job of the 
transportation people is to see that Uncle 
Sam’s official business gets through on 
schedule. Which means that, for many of 
us, traveling isn’t as carefree and certain = 
as it used to be. 7 

But however you get there, when business 
takes you to New York, you'll find Hotel 
Pennsylvania ready to provide the three war- 
time necessities for travelers today. (Those 
three things are listed below. Read them.) — 


In these hectic times, we’re making it our ingly difficult for us to take care of all those 


job to see that your visit at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania is a restful change from high-pressure 
business days. Just one timely suggestion: 
Wartime conditions are making it increas- 


who “just drop in.” Won’t you make your 
Hotel Pennsylvania reservations well in ad- 
vance? ... and cancel reservations at once 
when you find you cannot use them? 





THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 






a} TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
Po ge discount on room rates to officers and men of 
} the U. S. armed forces. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 





WONDERFUL MEALS WONDERFUL SLEEP RESTFUL RELAXATION H O T E L 
Top-quality coat. peteigge Bn bag fagged merge ne geo e 
cooked not only for out, there’s nothing elps raise the spirits, | ) 
delicious flavor, but more luxurious than a banish worries. So, in l 
with an eve toward “a re ee = a = the Sage Rouge we eC Nn Nn S y Va Nn 1 a 
tamins and minerals mous Hotel Pennsyl- rovide dancing to a 
that keep you fit. Prices vania bed! ‘amous orchestra . . . James H. McCabe, General Manager 
are moderate! and a gay Cocktail 


Lounge. Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Rife for Shotgun: Offensive action by 
the United Nations is beginning to be re- 
flected on the production front. Programs 
are being geared to turn out the type 
and amount of equipment needed to whip 
the Axis on battlefields of our choosing. 
That means that the old policy of provid- 
ing large amounts of all kinds of equip- 
ment, necessary in the early phase of the 
war to protect against attack from any 
quarter, can gradually be abandoned. WPB 
people call it shooting with a rifle instead 
of a shotgun. 

Donald Nelson is coming in for criticism 
from business quarters again. It’s claimed 
that despite his “get tough” program, he 
hasn’t changed his indecisive attitude 
toward firing incompetent helpers. A lot 
of industrial people, likewise, aren’t too 
happy about the delegation of great au- 
thority over production to Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, who’s an investment banker, 
not a production man. 


A school for industrialists will be set 
up in Washington within the next six 
months to teach the ins and outs of the 
new Controlled Materials Plan. Eberstadt 
is determined to give everyone who'll lis- 
ten a thorough course in CMP, and he'll 
brook no squawks that the system is too 
tough when it becomes effective next July 1. 
As part of this policy, government peo- 
ple who will handle the plan are undergo- 
ing a thorough schooling in materials con- 
trol. All this means that when CMP be- 
comes effective, there’ll be thousands of 
experts on the subject, in contrast to the 
widespread lack of understanding of the 
present priorities and Production Re- 
quirements Plans. 
® e 
Caribbean air activity is due to be in- 
creased greatly soon. Aviation insiders are 
confident that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will be forced by good-neighbor considera- 
tions to grant Trans-Caribbean routes to 
Lowell Yerex’s TACA or his British West 
Indies Airways, and to KLM, the Dutch 
line. To balance these foreign concessions, 
it’s believed that two American airlines 
will probably also get certificates. Pan 
American is already operating in this area. 
e e 

More hot-water rationing is likely to 
result from illuminating gas shortages in 
some areas this winter. A few weeks ago 
WPB people threw up their hands at the 


thought of any kind of gas rationing, but 
they now believe it may be necessary to 
ban the use of gas-consuming appliances. 
Enforcement will be a headache because it 
will depend upon spot checks by OPA in- 
spectors, since they see no way of cutting 
down delivery of gas to the consumer. 
e e 

A consumer-care program is high on 
the list of musts at the War Production 
Board. The public will be taught how to 
extend the life of scarce articles and thus 
reduce the demand for replacements. 


e e 

Food Trade Committees, set up by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration to 
facilitate operations of the Food Stamp 
Plan, are soon to become important aids 
to the OPA in price and rationing work. 
The committees, made up of grocers and 
civic leaders, are being reorganized on a 
trade area basis to fit the 140 regions rec- 
ognized by the census instead of continu- 
ing on the old city-county setups. The 
OPA plans to use them to educate food 
merchants on new regulations, and as 
sounding boards for reaching their com- 
munities. 


Shoe rationing? The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration would like to get such a pro- 
gram going but the War Production Board 
is still unconvinced of the present need 
and is withholding authorization. 
Railroaders are boiling about part of the 
National Resources Planning Board’s new 
report on postwar transportation. The re- 
port holds that about the only solution to 
the railroad rate-making problem may be 
to take over the railroads’ fixed plant and 
operate the rails and roadbeds publicly 
like the highways. 

e e 
The manpower problem of the aviation 
industry has been taken over by a Man- 
ning Commission of five Army Air Forces 
officers. It’s claimed the move was neces- 
sary because of the inaction of the Man- 
power Commission. 

@ eo 
The nature of stringent regulation 
that may soon face retailers can be gath- 
ered from discussions now going on at the 
Office of Civilian Supply. More and more 
talk is heard about the possibility of for- 
bidding retailers to open new branches or 
to stock merchandise not previously han- 
dled. But general opinion seems to be that 
restriction of new retail outlets, in a sort of 
a business birth-control program, is not 
yet feasible. 


T he nect big job of the Office of Civilian 
Supply will be to work out regulations for 


equitable allocation of available supplies 
among retail outlets. Details of this plan 
have not yet crystallized, however, and 
nothing will be done until the whole prob- 
lem has been threshed out with business 
leaders. 

Small business’s prospects of getting 
more war contracts are somewhat brighter, 
but there’s still a catch in last week’s 
agreement between the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and the armed services. The services, 
not the SWPC, decide what contracts shall 
go where. Small business proponents hope 
there’s still a chance of getting this out of 
the hands of the procurement officers. 
The concentration program is stalled 
by the inability of WPB people to agree 
upon policies to be followed from here on 
out. After several months of deliberations, 
the Concentration Committee has been 
unable to decide whether shut-down firms 
should share in the profits of the com- 
panies in whose plants production is con- 
centrated. 

Dehydrated food expansion is being 
pushed by the Food Requirements Com- 
mittee again. Plans call for quadrupling 
vegetable capacity, doubling meat and 
boosting milk capacity. Few American ci- 
vilians will get a taste of food thus proc- 
essed for the duration, however, as prac- 
tically all of it will go abroad. 


Dried-milk distribution in the United 
States will be sharply limited by an order 
now in the mill. The conservation order, 
designed to insure supplies for the Army 
and Lend-Lease, will affect many bakeries, 
candymakers, and other industrial users. 
The quinine freeze annoys the drug 
trade. Thousands of drugstores have sup- 
plies on their shelves which they must not 
sell to their customers and can’t seem to 
sell to the government. 

e e 
Crross-haul elimination is finally getting 
somewhere. As a result, a lot of Western 
canned goods is being kept off the Eastern 
markets to allow products canned locally 
to be absorbed. The Government Printing 
Office is now using Eastern paper sources 
where possible in place of those in Wis- 
consin. 

e e 
Two-way radio is being used with great 
success in dispatching trains and trucks at 


Army ordnance plants. The system aids in 


maintaining an even flow of materials at 
the large plants where scheduling other- 
wise would be a tough problem. 
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Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





HE men and women of 

Philco have pooled their 
knowledge and their skill in 
the great partnership between 
American industry and our 
armed forces in the field. Their 
peace-time products have won 





This cartoon by W. H. Crawford is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


artillery fuzes, shells and stor- 
age batteries. 

The incentive and inspiration 
for their war achievements are 
Victory and the survival of 
America’s freedom. When that 
Victory is won, those same 








leadership for the Philco name 

throughout the nation. Now, they are doing their part 
to win leadership for our armament, on land, at sea 
and in the air. 

Their special field is the science of electronics. Labo- 
ratories are at work on vital war projects. Production 
lines are turning out intricate communications equip- 
ment and powerful radios for tanks and airplanes. 
Versatile manufacturing facilities are producing 


achievements will be translated 
into revolutionary benefits and a greater capacity to 
enjoy the freedom they have helped to preserve. 
x ke & 

Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size 
reproduction of the original drawing by W.H.Crawford 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for 
Cartoon Number 32-M. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 








The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
awarded to Phileo plante in 


Philadelphia, Chicago, ‘Trea- 
tou, N-J/and Sandusky, Ohio. 
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‘OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


~ ... goes to its 5th war 


from Bristol has served American guns 
since the days of ’61. And now it is serving 
the guns of the United Nations as well . . . rolling 
out faster and faster, in endless miles of sheet, rod 
and wire to help make the voice of freedom out- 
shout all others on every battle-front. 


Having seen history repeat itself four times, 
Bristol was ready when this war broke. No need 
to shed coats and roll up sleeves, for Bristol 
has always worked that way. ...So this modern 


BRASS CORPORATION x 


mill took war-production tempo in its stride 
. .. and that stride will never be broken, only 
lengthened. 


Today, war-production plants find Bristol qual- 
ity and uniformity to be the same as always. And 
when peace returns, Bristol Brass will also return 
from the fighting fronts to resume its many places 
in civilian life ... doing again the jobs that only 
brass can do with fullest effectiveness and greatest 
satisfaction to its users. 
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Battle Mounts Toward Climax 
in the Strongholds of Tunisia 


New Red Attacks in Russia 
Add Power to Allied Offensives 
Growing on All World Fronts 


The rewards of taking the initiative be- 
gan to pile up for the Allies last week 
as the tidings of success rolled in from 
front after front. In North Africa, it was 
the Axis that strained itself to defend dif_i- 
cult positions while Dakar, onetime men- 
ace of the South Atlantic, peacefully 
joined the Allied camp. In Russia, it was 
the German Army that was caught off 
balance by tremendous Russian flanking 
attacks. And in the South Pacific it was 
the Japanese who struggled to defend an 
overstretched front against the Americans 
and the Australians, while from bases in 
India and China British and United States 
planes blasted anew at enemy bases. 


Tunisia 

The Allied drive in French North Africa 
was passing last week from the logistics 
to the combat stage. All along the 1,500- 
mile-long Moroccan and Algerian coast- 
line, from Casablanca to Bone, near the 
Tunisian border, staff officers and quarter- 
masters still labored to get reinforcements 
of men and equipment ashore, organize 
supplies, and establish forward bases. It 
was a race against time as Allied combat 
spearheads pushed into Tunisia and the 
Axis poured air-borne troops into the 
coastal strongholds of Bizerte and Tunis. 

One reason for the apparent slowness 
of the Allied drives lay in the difficulty 
of opening up the ports that were blocked 
by French ships sunk in the short-lived 
invasion campaign. At Oran alone—where 
the French lost cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines—the harbor was choked by 
twenty ships and three drydocks that were 


sunk or scuttled. Those heavy losses re- 
flected fierce fighting that helped boost 
American casualties in the invasion cam- 
paign to 860 killed or missing and 1,050 
wounded. 

Another reason was the intensity of 
Axis air attacks on easterly ports such as 
Algiers, Philippeville, Bougie, and Béne 
in an attempt to disrupt the Allied supply 
system. And as British and American fight- 
ers chased off the planes, the British Fleet 
and the RAF pressed home “the most in- 
tensive U-boat hunt of the war.” The 
progress of that fight was indicated by Ad- 


miral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, 
commander of the Allied Naval Forces in 
North Africa, who revealed that about 50 
Axis submarines had been operating off the 
Algerian and Moroccan coasts. He de- 
clared that Allied hunters had given them 
a “good knock” and that submarine activi- 
ty showed signs of slackening. 

While the tremendous job of landing 
and supplying the troops went on, fresh 
streams of soldiers joined the Allied army 
that was moving steadily eastward and 
over the Tunisian border. That force con- 
sisted of three armies. The biggest was the 
British First Army under Lt. Gen. Ken- 
neth A. N. Anderson, which had adopted 
the Crusaders’ emblem of a cross and 
shield bearing the sword of St. George. 
Then there were the American forces under 
Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder. Finally, 
there were the French troops that had gone 
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over to the Allies under Gen. Henri 
Giraud. 

Those French forces had already been 
organized into an army that had begun 
issuing its own communiqués. And French 
colonial support for the Anglo-American 
cause received another big boost when 
French West Africa, with the strategic 
naval base at Dakar, this week went over 
to the Allies. The news came from Admiral 
Jean Francois Darlan, who announced that 
Gen. Pierre Boisson, Governor General of 
French West Africa, and Gen. Jean Joseph 
Barreau, chief of its military forces, had 
placed themselves under his orders. An 
appeal for continued resistance to the Al- 
lies broadcast later by Marshal Pétain fell 
on deaf ears. 

The first Allied objective in Tunisia was 

to seize airports and other strategic points. 
That was a job for British and American 
paratroops. At many airfields, friendly 
French troops aided the jumpers. At one. 
the ’chutists arrived just in time to cap- 
ture a German plane with eight occupants 
who had arrived to “open conversations” 
with French authorities. 

Behind the paratroops came the British 
combat columns supported by American 
motorized troops and self-propelled 105- 
millimeter guns. As these columns moved 
into Tunisia they ran up against Nazi 
patrols and then met German units with 
the latest. heavy tanks. The battle began 
in earnest and from all sides, the Allies 
thrust toward an Axis defense arc that 
had been placed about 25 miles from Bi- 
zerte and Tunis. 

Above these columns and other Allied 
troops moving southeastward toward 
coastal Gabes, only 200 miles from Tripoli, 
the air forces battled. The Germans used 
dive bombers and low-flying fighters. The 
Allies went after the enemy formations 
with Spitfires. Boeing Flying Fortresses 
pounded the airports at Bizerte and Tunis. 
On Nov. 21, in the biggest raid thus far on 
Tunis, the Fortresses were accompanied as 
an observer by James H. Doolittle, chief 
of the Twelfth Air Force and just pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. The 
Fortresses were escorted by twin-engined 
P-38 Lockheed Lightning interceptors, 
which have been employed on similar mis- 
sions over Western Europe since Sept. 1. 


Delenda 


The Allies were tightening that ring 
around the most strategic area of the 
North African littoral. They were also 
advancing into one of the great historic 
regions of the earth—the claw-shaped, 
rugged promontory of Northeast Tunisia 
(see map). The region with its ageless 
hills, green valleys, and wide salt-water 
lakes on the coastal plain is dotted with 
battlefields and ruins of the Carthaginian 
and Roman Empires. 

It was at Byrsa, a coastal hill 10 miles 
northeast of Tunis, now crowned with the 
dazzling white edifice of St. Louis Cathe- 
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Three Allied armies closed in to attack the Azis lines of defense on the his- 
toric battlefields of Northeast Tunisia 


dral, that the fugitive Tyrian princess 
Dido is said to have tricked the Libyans 
some twenty-nine centuries ago. Purchas- 
ing “as much land as could be contained 
by a skin of an ox,” she cut the skin in 
strips and laid them around the hill. On 
it she founded the city of Carthage and 
an empire that spread as far as Spain. 
Centuries later it was to protect glitter- 





Light Cruisers 


What is a “light cruiser?” The 
Navy reported that it had lost two 
of them in the Solomons battle two 
weeks ago. To the unwary civilian, 
this might sound as though two 
small cruisers were lost. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean that in Navy 
nomenclature, for ships are classified 
as light or heavy according to the 
guns carried rather than by dis- 
placement. 

The United States Navy has four 
classes of light cruisers. The best 
known are the 10,000-ton Brooklyn 
class of nine vessels, each mounting 
fifteen 6-inch guns. Another large 
class of 10,000-tonners, with twelve 
6-inch weapons, are under construc- © 
tion. Then there are the ten old 
7,050-ton ships of the Omaha class, 
some carrying ten and some twelve 
6-inch guns. They are not considered 
up to the standards of modern battle. 
Last comes the Atlanta class of eight 
6,000-ton vessels. With the unusual 
armament of fifteen dual-purpose 5- 
inch guns, they have been outstand- 
ingly successful warships. 
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ing Carthage, then a city of 500,000, that 
Hannibal sent his army of 80 elephants 
and 55,000 men southwestward to meet 
the Roman general, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, at Zama, in the Second Punic War. 
With 36,000 men, Scipio used trumpeters 
to stampede the elephants. His cavalry 
cut down Hannibal’s veterans in the rear. 
The result was a crushing Roman victory. 

One of history’s turning points, the Bat- 
tle of Zama—202 B.C.—paved the way 
for the Third Punic War and gratification 
of Marcus Porcius Cato’s edict: Delenda 
est Carthago—“Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” It took the Romans six days of 
house-to-house fighting to subdue Carthage 
and seventeen more to burn it to the 
ground. Later, they rebuilt Carthage into 
one of the empire’s finest cities, only to 
lose it in A.D. 489 to the Vandals, who 
relinquished it in turn to a Byzantine 
army. It was finally razed by the Arabs 
thirteen centuries ago. 

But if Carthage died, Tunis, its shel- 
tered neighbor across Lake Tunis with a 
history no less ancient, lived on through 
all the strife. New invaders came—Cru- 
saders, Spaniards, and Turks. During 
Turkish rule, in 1852, John Howard Payne, 
American author of “Home Sweet Home.” 
died at Tunis while serving as American 
consul. The French, in 1881, established a 
protectorate in Tunisia under the noses of 
the Italians who had begun to colonize it 
first. Since then, Tunis la Blanche (White 
Tunis) with its 220,000 people, its green 
surrounding hills and its amethyst-hued 
lake, has become one of France’s busiest 
colonial capitals and the chief export point 
for Tunisia’s grain, dates, olives, iron ore. 
and phosphates. It has an excellent port 
and a big airfield. 

One of the city’s fascinations lies in the 
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..ending of ancient with modern. Stretch- 
ing southwestward along a 60-mile route 
to hilly Zahgouan, site of the ruined Tem- 
ple of the Waters, are hundreds of magnifi- 
cent arches of the ancient Roman aque- 
duct to Carthage. Another relic is the old 
walled native city with its busy souks, 
or native bazaars, crammed with silks, 
bright-hued carpets, and gold and silver 
ornaments, and its domes and minarets. 
This part of the city stands on rising 
ground, overlooking the broad tree-lined 
avenues and shops of the modern city. 

But in seizing Tunisia, France’s chief 
military objective was Bizerte, now con- 
nected with Tunis by rail and by a fine 
60-mile-long highway running through 
reddish, fertile hill country. When the 
French took over 61 years ago, Bizerte 
was a small fishing and trading station. 
They quickly began turning it into a 
French Gibraltar with a naval depot on 
Lake Bizerte—the 50-square-mile hill-girt 
body of water with a depth of 30 to 40 
feet, today connected with the sea by a 
half-mile-long canal. 

The French built the naval base at Sidi 
Abdallah on the lake’s southwest shore 10 
miles in from the sea. Bizerte’s facilities 
include several drydocks (one 650 feet 
long) , machine and repair shops, oil tanks, 
coaling facilities, an arsenal, barracks, and 
hospitals. The anchorage could hold the 
world’s greatest fleets. It has already 
served as a refuge for some—for the White 
Russian Fleet in 1920 and the Spanish 
Republican Fleet in 1939. Seven miles west 
of the base, at Sidi Ahmed, is North 
Africa’s finest military airport. 

Bizerte was also heavily fortified. 
Around it for about 10 miles inland, the 
French placed many cannon, anti-aircraft 
guns, pillboxes, and underground ammuni- 
tion storage chambers. They also extended 
the fortifications to Cape Bon and around 
the coast. It was these fortifications— 
which the French agreed to demilitarize 
under the 1940 armistice terms—that the 
Germans were trying to strengthen and 
rebuild last week as the Allies drew nearer. 

But Bizerte’s defenses were erected chief- 
ly to command the coastal approaches. 
That meant they would be less adaptable 
for use against a land attack from the rear 
such as the Allies were conducting. And it 
takes between 20,000 and 30,000 men to 
man the Bizerte defenses alone. 


Significance 





Whatever the outcome of the ground 
fighting, the Allied struggle to knock the 
Axis out of North Africa was rapidly build- 
ing up as a real second front in the air. 
The drain on the German Air Force was 
evident in Russia and on the Channel 
front facing Britain. The fact that the 
Nazis were forced to engage in such large- 
scale air activity was in itself a triumph 
for the Allies. Both British and American 
air forces have been trying in vain for 
months to engage the German plane 


squadrons in France. The reason behind 
these Allied tactics was simple: lack of 
planes now constitutes the Reich’s great- 
est single military weakness. 

But now the struggle for aerial su- 
premacy in the Mediterranean may turn 
into the greatest air fight since the’ Battle 
of Britain. In addition to bases in Africa, 
the Axis has at its disposal a network of 
fields in Sicily, Sardinia, and Southern 
Italy. From these bases from 700 to 1,000 
planes have operated against Malta at one 
time. The base network is large enough to 
enable the Axis to increase this number 
considerably in any struggle for Mediter- 
ranean mastery. 

The Allies, on the other hand, have the 
excellent web of bases developed by the 
French in Algeria plus the large number 
taken in Libya. So far three major Allied 
air groups have been thrown into the ac- 


tion. Operating from Algeria is the Twelfth 
United States Air Force and RAF units. 
The Twelfth Air Force apparently includes 
considerable numbers of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses. 

In Egypt and Libya is the Ninth Air 
Force of the American Army. Until last 
week this group was known as the Desert 
Air Task Force but has now been en- 
larged to where it ranks as an air force. 
Then there isthe veteran Middle East Com- 
mand of the RAF, a large organization in- 
cluding medium bombers and fighters. 

As the Mediterranean air struggle in- 
creases, the Allied forces may become 
more and more American in composition. 
Already British heavy bombers operate 
under the bomber command of the Ninth 
Air Force. In addition, the commander of 
the Ninth is Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 
who is not only of high rank but also 
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known as a leading expert on bombing 
tactics. If and when the attack on Italy 
begins, the heavy bombardment phase 
from Africa may be largely an American 
show with emphasis on daylight raids. The 
American attacks would be complemented 
by RAF raids from British bases for the 
Milan-Turin-Genoa industrial triangle is 
easier to reach from Britain than from 
Africa. Such a two-sided assault would 
subject Italy to an ordeal probably worse 
than anything undergone by either the 
British or the Germans. 





*Chute Troops 


A defiant yell, “Geronimo!” echoed over 
North Africa last week. From low-flying 
transport planes, scores of American para- 
chute troops in baggy trousers, jump boots, 
and steel helmets, dropped down on Tu- 
nisia ahead of the Allied ground forces. In 
the lead plane, Lt. Col. E. D. Raff, a 
stocky, dark-jowled New Yorker, directed 
the leap on hostile soil. The sky jumpers 
were tough—tough as the wily old Indian 
warrior, Geronimo, that the Army fought 
in the Southwest during the 1880s and 
from whom the paratroopers got their 
battle cry. Here is how they got that way: 

A paratrooper must be young, between 
18 and 32, with normal blood pressure and 
perfect vision. He cannot be less than 5 
foot 6 and not more than 6 foot 2, and he 
must not have flat feet or any form of 
heart disease. He must not weigh more 
than 185 pounds, for the average parachut- 
ist carries a total weight in uniform and 
equipment of 45 pounds, 

Training takes about nine months. At 
Fort Bragg, N. C., and Fort Benning, Ga., 
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the recruits learn first to be good infantry- 
men. They are taught to read maps, sketch 
terrain, operate field radios. They must be 
skilled with all weapons of war—pistols, 
hand grenades, machine guns, mortars— 
for they must use the nearest available 
weapon when they land. They also learn 
to operate foreign vehicles, guns, and ma- 
chines which they might capture and turn 
to their own advantage. 

At parachute school, the candidate 
learns to tumble like a sack of meal in a 
parachute harness from a beam in the 
ceiling, how to land, how to manipulate 
the risers and to guide the chute. To 
qualify, he must make five satisfactory 
jumps—two of them in mass formation 
with eleven other paratroopers. If he once 
refuses to go aloft or to jump, becomes 
airsick, or shows signs of hysteria or ex- 
treme nervousness, he is disqualified. Only 
10 to 15 per cent of the volunteers flunk. 

From jump training, the men proceed to 
specialist schools. Some become demoli- 
tion experts; some are trained to work 
with mountain troops, others for jungle 
fighting. All officers attend a “jump mas- 
ters school,” and learn to do everything 


their own men do only better. Parachute-_ 


troops get regular pay plus $50 a month 
for enlisted men and $100 for officers. 
From the first, a parachutist is taught 
that his effectiveness and his very life de- 
pend on quick thinking and acting in an 
emergency. He goes in with a job to do, 
and his tactics are determined by the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself. A man 
typical of the sky breed is the commander 
of the paratroops in North Africa, Colonel 
Raff, described by his West Point class- 
mates as “a darn nice guy,” but one they 
never expected to see swinging through 
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the skies under a white silk umbrella. 
They called him “Suntan” because of his 
sallow complexion, and the year book pic- 
tured him as “liking to spend the re- 
mainder of his life on some lonely South 
Sea island.” A pistol expert and a rifle 
marksman, Raff kept himself fit, although 
he was far from athletic. He liked adven- 
ture fiction and often read it to the detri- 
ment of his studies. Upon graduation, he 
went into the 26th Infantry and between 
1933 and 1940 was stationed in New 
York, at Fort Benning, and at Hawaii, 
where he was known as a wizard with 
weapons, especially howitzers. His one 
hobby was flying. Raff became a parachute 
trooper in 1940. His qualifications: the 
steady type, almost without nerves, skilled 
with weapons, and hardy enough at 35 to 
withstand nearly superhuman strain. And 
he still likes those adventure thrillers. 





Turin’s Turn 


When the raid was over, Turin was an 
invisible city in a cloak of thick black 
smoke. An oily mist obscured the River 
Po. It was perfect bombing weather; yet 
so dense was the haze from burning refin- 
eries that the big British bombers had to 
make “dummy runs” before their bom- 
bardiers could pick new spots at which 
to aim. 

Italian war bulletins used their strongest 
language—ingente danni (gigantic dam- 
age) —to describe this Nov. 20 attack on 
Turin, the second in three nights, and the 
heaviest of the war on an Italian city. 

The Fiat works, 7 square miles of fac- 
tory buildings with an automobile testing 
track on the roof of the largest, was the 
RAF’s chief target. Lancasters, Stirlings, 
Halifaxes, and Wellingtons dumped their 
loads. One group of the bombers by itself 
dropped 55 tons of incendiaries and 54 
2-ton bombs. 

Elsewhere in Turin, important military 
objectives—tha Royal Arsenal, the Lancia 
factory, and en Montecatini chem- 
ical works—rocked under the fierce attack. 
A Canadian flight sergeant said: “I saw 
one big building fall apart. Then our own 
cookie went off with a big bang.” (A 
cookie is a 4-ton bomb.) The raid cost the 
RAF only three aircraft. 

. In the wake of the British air assaults, 
crowds of bombed-out refugees fled from 
Italy’s northern industrial area by every 
available road and railway. The Duce’s 
spokesman, Giovanni, sounded a warning 
against the hardships involved in the 
evacuation: “This exodus is an enormously 
complicated matter which calls on the 
maximum energy and will of both officials 
and masses. There may be several million 
Italians evacuated. Great problems are in- 
volved—shelter, transport, and food. I am 
convinced that all these difficulties will be 
overcome.” Alessandro .Pavolini, Italian 
Minister of Propaganda, chimed in: “Ital- 
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WAR TIDES 





I now seems possible to draw a 
connected picture out of the series of 
engagements which constituted the battle 
of Nov. 13-14-15 off Guadalcanal. 

Evidently the Japanese objective was 
the recapture of Guadalcanal and not a 
fight between the main fleets for control 
of the sea. The Japanese plan fell into 
two major parts. The first was bombard- 
ment. The bombardment forces were 
made up of naval craft—no troop, supply 
ships, or carriers were along. The purpose 
was to put Guadalcanal, its airfield, and 
military positions under a heavy artillery 
fire, after which the second phase of the 
plan would become operative. 

This second phase was to effect a heavy 
troop landing on the beaches of Guadal- 
canal, in support of the forces already on 
the island. The convoy taking part con- 
sisted of many troop and supply ships, 
supported by battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers. Apparently no aircraft carriers 
were along, but undoubtedly submarines 
were present. This huge convoy came 
down the Solomons from the northwest, 
and, had the engagement of Friday morn- 
ing, Nov. 13, gone in Japanese favor, the 
second phase of the plan could have been 
carried out more speedily and with a 
greater chance of success. 

On our side, we had for the defense 
the following fighting types: cruisers, 
light and heavy; destroyers; submarines; 
motor torpedo boats; battleships; prob- 
ably a carrier, and the support of land- 
based aircraft. 

Because the Japanese used no carriers, 
the range of the engagements was re- 
duced, the fighting took place nearer to 
Guadalcanal, and its character resembled 
more closely the old-fashioned sea battle 
than it did the Coral Sea and Midway 
engagements. 

In addition to the harassment of enemy 
supply bases and sea forces concentrated 
in any area, a continuous night and day 
operation by our land-based air forces, 
the Navy had its own particular job to 
do. Speaking broadly, this consisted of 
two functions, both equal in importance. 

The first was to defend the Tulagi- 
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Friday the 13th off Guadalcanal 


Guadalcanal sea area against any form 
of enemy attack, night or day. And since 
the night attack is apt to be the one most 
favored, our forces should consist of the 
types best suited for night action there. 
These would be 8-inch and 6-inch cruisers 
(the 8-inch being better for long-range 
day work, and the 6-inch better for 
close-in night work) , destroyers, MTB’s, 
and submarines. 


How the Japanese Attempted to Retake Guadalcanal 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN. Retired 


The second function was the attack 
and destruction of the convoy itself be- 
fore it reached the Guadalcanal area. 
Owing to the motley character of the 
convoy, disposition of escorts, and greater 
sea room, this battle was probably a 
melee, with all types of our seacraft from 
the battleship down participating. 


The maps on this page show the 
Japanese bombardment plan of Nov. 13 
and how it was disrupted by our forces. 
It contemplated an approach, then with- 
drawal. The Japanese forces involved 
were two old 14-inch battleships, good 
for bombardment purposes but not A-1 
in battle; two heavy cruisers; four light 
cruisers, and ten destroyers. The -attack 
was made after midnight and was to be 
developed by three groups. 

With well-trained ships, such a plan is 
not difficult to execute. Several im- 
portant points must be observed, how- 
ever. While it is a bombardment and not 
a battle operation, the grouping of types 
must be such that enemy resistance can 
be met without too great a dislocation of 
the general plan. Timing is most im- 
portant. Clocks must be checked to the 
minute. This obviates all signals except a 
“check radio execute” for change of course. 

The proper method of approach de- 
termines the consequent maneuvers. The 
line of bearing and interval between 
group leaders must be such that all 
groups can swing on to the bombardment 
course and open fire simultaneously, each 
group being within gun range of some 
designated shore target. Distance be- 


‘tween ships must be sufficient to avoid 


collision, but not so great as to lose touch 
with the ship ahead. Speed must be 
constant. On the withdrawal, the interval 
between groups must be sufficient to 
avoid cutting through the tail of the 
advance group on the turn. 

Unfortunately for the Japanese, the 
Tulagi-Guadalcanal area was a strong 
defensive position. The date of Friday, 
Nov. 13, proved to them what tactical 
skill and the fighting heart can do to 
hold such a position. 
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ians are not afraid, they are not a nation of 
fraidy cats, absolutely no!” 

In London, the Air Ministry made pub- 
lic the results of recent RAF raids over 
Genoa. Reconnaissance pictures revealed 
heavy damage to the proud port city. The 
harbor had been put out of commission 
while the two $0,000-ton liners, the Roma 


and the Augustus, were badly damaged by 
British bombs. In the six raids on Genoa 
in the past month, the RAF had lost only 
twelve planes. 

While British planes roared across the 
Alps toward Italy by night, United States 
Boeing Flying Fortresses and Consolidated 
Liberator bombers smashed at Nazi sub- 


marine bases in France by day. And on 
Sunday night, as a reminder, the RAF 
made a heavy raid on Stuttgart in South- 
ern Germany. 

In Britain, more than two weeks passed 
without a German bombing. This was the 
longest bombless period in the British 
Isles in two and a half years. 
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whistle, whistle, little bomb, 
Hew I wonder where you're from.” 
“Up above the World so high,. 
There's a Fortress in the sky,” 

















Oddentification: Help and Humor for British Plane Spotters 
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Aircraft spotting by civilians in Britain 
has become a highly developed art. From 
intensive study of plane silhouettes and 
pictures, the civilians have trained them- 
selves to identify nearly every type of 
craft that might appear over Britain. As 
an aid to them, The Aeroplane Magazine 
has published a series of little drawings, 
called Oddentification, with accompanying 
verses. 

These caricatures of planes have been 
collected in a booklet, and the first copies 
of it arrived in the United States last 
week. Five of its 64 Oddentifications are 
reproduced here and give some of the 
flavor of the book. The Russian plane was 
intended solely as a compliment to -the 
Soviet, since no British observer ever ‘ex- 
pects to see a Rata flying over his post. 
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Strange, is it not, how Nazi evil 

Jn outward form can be perceived 

The One-Nine-O's a nasty devil, 
Compound of badness unrelieved, 

The blackguard scowl, a covert leer, 

But underneath a hidden fear— 
“Beware, O Hun! Your time is near !!” 

















Planmassig 


German and Italian. troops evacuated 
Tobruk according to plan after destroying 
all military establishments. 

—German High Command, Nov. 14. 


Evasion movements in Cyrenaica are pro- 
ceeding according to plan. German and 
Italian bomber and destroyer formations 
attacked enemy columns with good effect. 

—German High Command, Nov. 16. 


In Cyrenaica .. Derna was evacuated 
according to plan . . . Bomber planes ef- 
fectively raided British columns. 

—German High Command, Nov. 17. 

German and Italian scouting troops an- 
nihilated some enemy scouting cars in Cyr- 
enaica. After the destruction .of all military 
facilities, Bengasi was evacuated according 
to plan. 

—German High Command, Nov. 20. 


All last week, the Germans in Libya 
operated planméssig, or “according to 
plan”—the stock phrase used by the high 
command to describe retreats in this war 
and the last. The communiqués made no 
mention of the relentless Allied air attacks 
or of growing Axis losses, although the 
British claimed that in one 80-mile stretch 
of the coast road they picked up 28 aban- 
doned tanks, 24 guns, and 250 trucks. 


That was one sign of Axis haste. An- 
other was the fact that the British rolled 
into Bengasi on Nov. 20 as a full moon 
rose into the sky for the first time since 
Oct. 28—the day they started the offensive 
from Alamein in Egypt. Their feat of 
covering the 550 miles from Alamein to 
Bengasi in 28 days easily bettered the time 
taken to reach Bengasi from nearer start- 
ing points on two previous occasions—37 
days in November-December 1941 and 63 
days in the winter of 1940. And the Eighth 
Army set this record despite driving rains 
in the later stages that made vehicles sink 
fender-deep in mud if they got off the road. 

In addition to chasing the Axis forces 
around the Libyan coastal “bulge,” the 
British also pursued the enemy along the 
inland desert short cut to the Gulf of 
Sidra through Mekili and Agedabia. Al- 
lied planes constantly shifted their bases 
forward among the 120 Axis fields cap- 
tured since the drive began. That enabled 
American and British heavy bombers to 
give Tripoli a foretaste of the kind of at- 
tack that had battered Bengasi harbor 
out of recognition. 

With the British in fast pursuit but 
somewhat hampered by the growing length 
of their communications, Field Marshal 
Rommel retreated upon Agheila, at the 


southernmost dip of the Gulf of Sidra, 120 
miles southwest of Bengasi and 400 miles 
east of Tripoli. It was here, where the 
coastal passageway is narrowed to about 
30 miles by impassable salt marshes on 
the south, that he stopped the British and 
started a counterattack in January 1941. 
This time the question of making a stand at 
Agheila depended in part upon a new fac- 
tor—the threat to Rommel’s rear repre- 
sented by the Allied advance into Tunisia. 





Russia’s Assault 


With the fury of men who have been 
waiting too long for a chance to hit back, 


*the Russians last week launched against 


the Germans what looked like the biggest 
Red counterattack of the war. It was 
timed to coincide with the heavy blows 
of the Allies in the Mediterranean, and it 
caught the Nazis where it hurt most—at 
Stalingrad. 

The seeds of the offensive were planted 
two months ago. Then, during Stalingrad’s 
hour of crisis, the Red Army moved re- 
serves across the Volga, above the be- 
sieged city, and attempted a counterattack. 
Ever since, the Russians have had a strong 
force poised on the German flank. 
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It was this column which enabled the 
Reds to start the latest attack. Unde- 
tected by the Germans, a tremendous 
amount of artillery was massed in this 
sector. After a concentrated one-hour bom- 
bardment, a wide gap was torn in the Nazi 
lines, and the infantry rolled in to attack. 
South of Stalingrad another powerful 
force cracked through the German lines. 

The Russians then set out to exploit a 
strategic situation that shaped up like 
this: The Don River veers sharply east, 
then suddenly turns south to come within 
40 miles of the Volga and Stalingrad, and 
then, just as sharply, turns west again. 
The Nazis besieging Stalingrad have been 
jammed in the narrow corridor between 
the Don bend and the Volga. Their re- 
serves and supply dumps were across the 
Don, within the river bend. A railway 
linked this area with the front. Another 
connecting Stalingrad with the Caucasus, 
enabled the Nazis to shuttle men and sup- 
plies from one front to another at will. 
_ The Red drives cut both these rail lines. 
In the north, they captured Kalach, then 
turned southeast, to sever the main Ger- 
man rail supply line. In the south, they 
took Abganerovo on the Nazi-held railway 
to the Caucasus. F 

In a special communiqué, Moscow an- 
nounced that one Nazi tank and six in- 
fantry divisions were in headlong flight 
with eleven others suffering from losses. 
The Russians counted 26,000 bodies of 
Nazi troopers on the frozen steppe, and 
took 24,000 prisoners. The booty included 
657 field guns, mountains of lighter weap- 
ons and ammunition, plus 32 planes.and 35 
tanks in good condition. In between the 
Russian pincers hundreds of thousands of 
German troops were still deployed before 
Stalingrad. 

Only a few days earlier, the Red Army 
had also blunted the Nazi offensive in the 
Caucasus. Pushed back all the way to the 
gates of Ordzhonikidze, the key garrison 
center and terminus of the vital Georgian 
military highway, the Russians suddenly 
struck back. The results were told in an- 
other tally of Nazi losses: 20,000 casual- 
ties, including 7,000 dead. The Reds also 
captured 140 tanks, 2,350 trucks, 70 field 
guns, and 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition. 





High Admiral 

The Navy got a new admiral last week. 
President Roosevelt raised William F. Hal- 
sey from vice admiral to full admiral. That 
gave the Navy six men of that highest 
rank on active service—Halsey, who is 
in charge of the South Pacific; Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet; Harold R. 
Stark, Commander of United States Naval 
Forces in Europe; William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to the President; and Royal E. 


Ingersoll, Commander-in-Chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet. 

Halsey was promoted following the great 
victory over the Japanese in the Nov. 
13-15 engagements in the Solomons (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Tides). That tri- 
umph loomed even larger as more reports 
came in. In the last phase on the night of 
Nov. 14-15, an American squadron, includ- 
ing two battleships, sank a Japanese bat- 
tleship or large cruiser, three large cruisers, 
and a destroyer. This raised to 28 the 
total of Jap vessels sunk in the Solomons 
actions. 

It also marked the first clash of battle- 
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Official U.S. Navy photo 


Siath Admiral: William F. Halsey 


ship vs. battleship in the Pacific in this 
war. Combined with the heavy losses in 
aircraft carriers on both sides, it tended 
to restore to the capital ship something 
of the supremacy it held before Pearl 
Harbor. On a visit to Guadalcanal, just 
before the Solomons engagements, Admiral 
Halsey had proclaimed that the battleship 
still had an important place in gaining 
control of the seas, even though, as he ad- 
mitted: “I’m an airman.” 

Halsey is noted for a rough-and-ready 
manner and blunt turn of speech. On this 
trip to the front, he fired a few salvos that 
established his character even more firmly. 
The following bull’s-eyes by the admiral 
were reported by Foster Hailey of The 
New York Times. 

On the Army, Navy, and Marine fliers: 
“I think they are the most superb gang 
of people I have ever known. I knew they 
were good but they are so damned good 


they have surprised the hell out of me.” 

On the way to win the war: “Kill Japs, 
kill Japs, and keep on killing Japs.” 

On the length of war: “How long do you 
think they can take it?” 

On whether it would be necessary to in- 
vade Japan proper: “I hope so. I want to 
be there.” . 


Bad Monsoon 


The Allied troops in the Southwest Pa- 
cific are not only fighting the Japanese. 
They are also struggling against some of 
the worst weather in the world. For sum- 
mer down on the other side of the Equa- 
tor is just beginning, and in those tropi- 
cal islands and seas it means day after 
day of breathless heat and incessant rain 
—all brought by the northwest trade 
winds, commonly called the monsoon. 

Already Allied soldiers pushing the Jap- 
anese along the quagmire trails of New 
Guinea have found it tough going. It rains 
every afternoon and night there, turning 
the roads into canals of thick black slime. 
Storms have often held planes on the 
ground. while most of the airfields in both 
New Guinea and the Solomons have been 
paved with crushed coral, some are ren- 
dered useless by the monsoon deluges. 
Tropical thunderheads—thick, high-alti- 
tude summer clouds—also impede flying 
operations; American pilots have learned 
that the violence of up- and down-surging 
currents in a thunderhead can tear a plane 
to bits. Warships, too, are hampered by 
fierce hurricanes that come in the wake of 
the summer monsoon. In the straits be- 
tween the long barrier reefs and inter- 
island passages, tricky currents grow more 
dangerous. Unexpected tide rips scuttle 
many a native craft. 

The direction of the monsoon deter- 
mines Southwest Pacific weather. Named 
from the Arabic mausim, meaning season, 
it is the seasonal wind that blows from one 
direction for six months of the year and 
then reverses and blows from the opposite 
point of the compass. The dry monsoon, 
beginning in May, comes from the south 
and southeast, passing over the arid lands 
of Australia with comparatively low mois- 
ture content. It reaches a peak in August, 
and tapers off in time for the northwest, 
or wet monsoon, to take over from Novem- 
ber through April. 

The northwest monsoon is the bad mon- 
soon. Arising from varying air tempera- 
tures and pressures, clouds form over the 
land, and a great rush of wind whips in 
from the sea. Rivers rise within a few 
hours, turning once-firm ground into bogs. 
Humidity increases. Trees lashed by light- 
ning appear to explode and fly into bits. 
The heated hush of the Pacific islands be- 
comes an atmospheric whirlpool, drawing 
in the wet winds from the cool seas toward 
the hot, thirsty land. 

Throughout December and January, the 
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Prelude to the New Guinea Offensive for Buna . . . 
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Troops start for the front in trucks 
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Acme photos 


Jeeps carry supplies across light bridges and along rollercoaster trails 


temperature in the Solomons ranges above 
100, and the rainfall totals several inches 
daily. But New Guinea is the land of cli- 
matic contraditions. While the low grass- 
lands are buried in an ooze of tropical 
swamp, the vine-matted jungles sweep to 


around 16,000 feet where mountain peaks _ 


are capped with snow. And while most of 
the big island drips, Port Moresby, at the 
edge of a 25-mile coastal plain, is wrapped 
in clouds of dust. 

The wet monsoon brings disease as well 
as discomfort. The climate in the South- 
west Pacific is unfavorable to white people 
all year round, but in the summer months 
malarial and dengue fevers hit even 
harder. Beri-beri, the vitamin deficiency 
disease. also strikes down white men. 
Swarms of germ-laden flies and mosquitoes 
come with the heavy rains, and in the 
sticky wetness leeches add to the misery. 

Yet the American troops now making a 
thrust on Buna are hard and fit after long 


days on the wet jungle trails. Their clothes 
are blue with mold, their food soggy, their 
equipment rusted. But within their grasp 
lies a prize that will enable them to com- 
bat the monsoon as well as the enemy. 
Buna is one of the most important weather 
stations in the Pacific. The occupation of 
that strategic base will aid Allied air 
operations through more accurate forecasts 
of weather conditions to the east and the 
northeast. 


Jungle Conquerors 


The battle for Buna, once a dreary, 
jungle-framed mission outpost in New 
Guinea, this week moved toward a cli- 
max. American and Australian forces tight- 
ened their ring around the enemy beach- 
head. The Japanese landed reinforcements. 
A light cruiser and two destroyers were 
sunk by Allied aircraft. And for the first 


time the Japanese faced a specially trained 
jungle army on the field of battle. 

Americans have fought in the jungles 
of Nicaragua, the Philippines, and the 
Solomons, but in those places they were 
jungle fighters who learned as they fought. 
At Buna, the men were well-trained pro- 
fessionals, tailor-made for the job. 

Indirectly. credit for development of 
this jungle army went to the Japanese. 
who pioneered jungle. tactics. So spec- 
tacular were their successes in Malaya, 
Burma, and the Philippines that there 
could be no choice but to fight fire with 
fire. Thus, last summer, the Allied com- 
mand began to train jungle fighters, on the 
basis of the Japanese experience. The 
Australians chosen for this schooling were 
the veterans of the Libyan, Greek, and 
Crete campaigns. The Americans were just 
plain doughboys—young, strong, and will- 
ing. 

The first job was to toughen the men. 
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Into the Jungle 
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Finally, sheer brawn forces guns through sodden, virgin forest into firing positions 


Those who finally reached Buna had sur- 
vived the drill grounds of Australia and 
the exhausting advance through the jungle- 
blanketed mountains of New Guinea. Their 
uniforms were what the army calls “her- 
ringbone twill”—fatigue suits with long 
trousers and long-sleeved jackets. But be- 
fore long, these were abandoned in favor 
of shorts. All items of clothing were dyed 
splotchy green, to blend with the jungle. 
Steel helmets were usually wrapped in 
green-dyed burlap. Most men, however, 
discarded them for green, brimmed fatigue 
caps. Officers dressed the same as the men 
to fool Japanese snipers. 

Weapons received special attention. Like 
their Japanese counterparts, the American 
jungle fighters became an army of tommy- 
gunners. Most were also armed with vi- 
cious-looking, broad-bladed knives, used 
for hacking pathways through the thick 
jungle. Like the Japs, the Americans ad- 
vanced unburdened by mechanized trans- 
port. 

Equipment had been reduced to a mini- 
mum. But even so, weary soldiers dis- 
carded some of it on the march. Soon, they 
had little but the weapons, some food, 
medicines, and a mosquito net. Emulating 
the Japanese, the quartermaster supplied 
the soldiers with bags of rice, fitted onto 
the knapsacks. Mixed with the basic ra- 


tion, it lasted a long time on the march. 
Expert officers made a thorough study of 
the nutritive value of the jungle roots, 
vegetables, and fruits, to enable the sol- 
diers to live off the land. 

Each man carried regular pharmaco- 
poeia. With the field hospitals far behind, 
disease and wounds could not be left un- 
tended for very long. Thus, every soldier 
had quinine, citronella, salt tablets, iodine, 
vitamin pills, and precious sulfanilamide. 
With these, a man was relatively safe 
from malaria, the effects of heat, and 
wound infection. 

In the attack on Buna, the jungle army 
and the air force formed a team. The 
planes brought the troops to their start- 
ing point, supplied them with food and 
ammunition on the march, and kept them 
informed of the foe’s movements. Follow- 
ing directions given by aerial observers, 
the jungle fighters hacked out paths with 
their bush knives and axes. Then jeeps 
widened the paths into roadways for four- 
wheel-drive trucks. Later, engineer troops 
attached to the jungle army improved the 
ragged lanes, often corduroying the 
swamp or mud stretches with freshly hewn 
logs. 

No day passed without a rainstorm, and 
the wet ground, shielded from the sun by 
the thick foliage, became a sea of mud. 


At times, men had to advance armpit deep 
in mud. Day and night, malarial mos- 
quitos stung the soldiers. Every yard 
gained required a hard struggle with the . 
arm-thick vines binding the trees together. 

The best proof of American skill and 
toughness was the fact that the Japanese 
—until now unrivaled in jungle tactics— 
were thwarted by the jungle in their drive 
on Port Moresby. They fought well in 
Malaya and Burma, but the jungle of New 
Guinea was beyond their strength. Weary. 
sick, and hungry, they turned in their 
tracks and fled in disorder, leaving behind 
hundreds of their dead and many of their 
wounded. The American and Australian 
jungle fighters defeated the jungle which 
defeated the Japanese. 

It was not easy. For months, the men 
went without rest, relief, or entertainment. 
The arrival of nurses was a major event. 
So was the distribution of long-delayed 
mail. Old newspapers were read to shreds. 
Despite all this, the Allies’ new jungle 
army refused to be dispirited or lose its 
sense of humor. At the end of a tough 
mountain trail, an Australian correspond- 
ent found a jeep loaded with letters home. 
Atop the pile was a large, untidy package 
addressed to Detroit. Scribbled hastily 
across the bottom was the inscription: 
“One Grass Skirt.” 
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Hitler Would Find the Going Rough in Either Turkey or Spain 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Spain and Turkey: Possible targets of Axis Mediterranean thrusts 


The south front of the Axis position 
is flanked by two neutrals—Turkey on 
the east and Spain on the west. Hitler, 
therefore, after his struggle to maintain 
a foothold in the Libya-Tunisia area, has 
two practical lines of action open to him, 


if he does not decide to stay put behind: 


his European barriers. He could strike at 
the Middle East through Turkey or at 
Gibraltar and Northwest Africa through 
Spain (see map). 

The passageways open to Hitler on 
either flank, if he is to attain his ultimate 
objectives, require the crossing of wa- 
ter lanes—the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles, or the Aegean Sea, for the route 
through Turkey; and the Straits of 
Gibraltar, after passage through Spain, 
for Morocco. 

Should Hitler decide to take the 
Turkish route but wish to avoid the 
land defenses north and south of the 
Bosporus-Dardanelles line, he could make 
his approach from the Aegean front. Here 
the waters and the 300-mile littoral 
centered about the Smyrna sector are 
Axis-controlled. 

The drive through Turkey would have 
the advantage of location, as the opera- 


tional theater is near the Axis troop con- 
centrations in the Bulgaria-Greece area. 
Moreover, Allied armies in the Mediter- 
ranean theater that would be available to 
join the local troops in resisting the Ger- 
mans are nearer supporting distance to 
Spain than to Turkey. 

From the viewpoint of terrain and local 
defense, both routes present difficult 
military obstacles which to overcome 
would necessitate major operations. The 
one across Turkey from the Aegean front 
through the Smyrna gate would follow 
the railway that has its junction with the 
old Berlin-to-Baghdad road. The invader 
moving eastward in this region would 
find difficult going through the moun- 
tainous coastal region and, if success- 
ful in gaining the central plateau, 
would have to negotiate the formidable 
Taurus Mountains before debouching in- 
to Syria. 

To the defenders of Spain, the terrain 
—which this observer knows intimately— 
offers many opportunities to block a 
German invasion. The mountains of the 
north region, should Hitler enter through 
the Irun gate, would present formidable 
obstacles. Should he secure the one high- 


way and reach the Madrid plateau, he 
would face great gorges and difficult 
arroyos in his advance to the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and from Madrid south 
the invader would be subject to a flank 
attack from the direction of Portugal. 

But the Germans probably would 
launch their main invasion at the east 
end of the Pyrenees through the Port 
Bou region and push southward along 
the coastal highway and railroad. In a 
blitz drive, the invader might gain the 
sea front as far as Almeria. 

However, the Sierra Nevada, a tortuous 
jagged mountain range that extends south 
from Granada to the sea, lies athwart 
Hitler’s line of advance to Gibraltar. 
Here, some 150 miles east of the Rock, 
is a position easily defended, where the 
invader could be halted until the Allied 
divisions from Casablanca and Oran 
could join with Franco’s veterans in 


offensive action. 


With the declared Spanish policy of 
receiving aid from the Allies in case of a 
German invasion, Gibraltar is no longer 
in much danger of a German attack 
launched from France, and the Balearic 
Islands—with Spain’s naval base at Port 
Mahon—are now well guarded by the 
British Fleet. 

To weigh the line of action Hitler 
might follow, value must be given to 
the Axis need for troops to reinforce the 
position from Greece to France facing the 
Allied front in Africa. And, too, the turn 
of events in France and the new invasion 


threat pointed at Italy call for more- 


German troops to make secure these 
soft spots. 


Considering the four main factors 
—location of theater with reference to 
Axis concentrations, terrain conditions, 
communication and supply, and probable 
military resistance, taken with the gains 
that would accrue as a result of a suc- 
cessful invasion—Turkey would seem to 
offer Hitler greater opportunities than 
Spain. , 

But until the south front of the Axis 
European position can be organized for 
defense to meet the Allied threat from 
North Africa, the German High Com- 
mand probably will not open a new 
front in Turkey or Spain. If it should, 
the action either would result from sheer 
desperation or be forced by the Hitler 
“intuition.” 
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W HEN you read of a badly shot-up 
American plane returning safely to 
its base, chances are synthetic rubber 
deserves a share of the credit. 


That is because all American battle planes 
being built today have gasoline tanks pro- 
tected by a bullet-puncture-sealing lining of 
soft gum, insulated by a gasoline-resistant 
synthetic rubber such as Chemigum, made 
by Goodyear. 


So swift and éfficient is the self-sealing 
action of these Chemigum-lined tanks, they 
lose only a few drops of gasoline when 
pierced by bullets 
‘ that leave jagged 
fist-big holes in or- 
dinary metal tanks. 


How important this 
is you can judge 
from the fact that 
of all the airplanes 
lost in the last war, 75% were forced down 
or set afire by bullets through the gas 
tank. 


We can’t tell you how these bullet-sealing 
linings are made, or how they function— 






THE GREATEST NAME 


INFORMATIVE TALKS ON 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER keeps ’em flying! 









A CRITICAL MATERIAL 


Airplane Gasoline Tank 
with Bullet-Puncture- 
Sealing Lining of Good- 
year Chemigum 


that is a military secret. But we can say this: 


Only a synthetic like Chemigum makes 
them possible because, unlike natural 
rubber, it does not soften and disintegrate 
in direct contact with high-test, aromatic 
aviation gasoline. 


This is no post-Pearl-Harbor development. 
Goodyear has been producing Chemigum 
for many specialized applications for the 
past four years, as a result of years of 
experimental work. Our first patent on 
synthetic rubber manufacture dates back 
to 1927. 


Thislong experience 
is proving priceless 
today in speeding 
up mass production 
of Chemigum, in 
cooperation with 
the government 
program to offset 
the rubber shortage. In addition to vast 
numbers of bullet-puncture-sealing air- 
plane gas tanks, Goodyear is now build- 
ing for our armed forces Chemigum 
tires and many other military necessities 
once made of natural rubber. 


Chemigum—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compeny 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activitity 


A Harness for 1300 Morses 


Imagine the power of 1300horses raring 
to go. Think of the intense heat generated 
by a motor of such power. No wonder 
aircraft engineers were baffled in their 
search for an insulating material that 
would hold in check the “runaway” elec- 
tric current in ignition systems operating 
under these conditions. Nowhere could 
they find a “harness” with the right com- 
bination of heat resistance and other prop- 
erties to prevent dreaded “‘flashovers” and 
short circuits which make engines balk. 

Then, like a gift from the skies, out of 
American Cyanamid Company’s research 
laboratories came MELMAC* plastic, a 
remarkable new product. Tested in en- 
gines of the highest horse power, 
MELMAC was found to possess the heat 
resistance to render ignition assemblies, 


x * 


harness and other insulating parts proof 
against flashovers and shorts. 

It turned unruly engines into instru- 
ments of smooth efficiency. As a result, 
planes in ever-increasing numbers are tak- 


‘ing to the air with new safety and setting 


performance records. 

Here is an example of how a 
laboratory-developed product 
stepped in to fill a vital, pressing 
need. But the use of MELMAC 
in airplanes is just ove applica- 
tion. Already its advantages are 
being adapted to other applica- 
tions—in ships at sea...trucks 
...tractors...automobiles...and 
in electrical equipment of sta- 
tionary engines used throughout 
industry. And as its properties 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


become better known, it will find other 
uses—equally spectacular and important. 

MELMAC is one of the latest and most 
important of the many Cyanamid chemical 
developments which meet a timely need 


-and perform a lasting service. *Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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‘Proper Safeguards’ Surround 
Bill to Let the Executive Relax 


Immigration and Tariff Laws 


Congress was hurt. President Wilson, it 
complained, was crowding it out of the 
wartime picture. Never before had a Chief 
Executive so neatly tied the national legis- 
lature to his chariot. Never before had a 
war President demanded and received so 
blank a check as the Overman Act. It em- 
powered him, during the war emergency, 
to coordinate all governmental activities 
and to create additional agencies with such 
powers as he might deem appropriate. Sen. 
Lee S. Overman himself admitted: “The 
bill was sent to me by the President and 
I have no hesitation in saying so.” 

Congressmen bared their fears of 
gradual legislative atrophy. Sen. Hiram 
Johnson said: “We have lost our initiative 
and have become merely a rubber stamp.” 
Sen. Warren G. Harding reported: “They 
speak contemptuously of Congress,” and 
ruefully retailed an Administration offi- 
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Attorney General Biddle defended 
the President’s requests .. . 


cial’s  epithet—“numskulls on Capitol 
Hill.” Sen. Reed Smoot theorized aloud 
that the only job left for Congress would 
be “to make the President a king.” 


* THE NATION ° 


House Says No, Then Yes But, 


to President on War Powers 


Others echoed Congressional opinions of 
its own fallen estate. In 1920 a handsome 
young New Yorker recalled how, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy during the 
war, he had authorized large expenditures 
before Congress had even appropriated the 
money for them. He had broken enough 
laws and regulations, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt confessed, to go to jail for “999 years.” 

Last week the pattern of history re- 
curred with uncanny exactness: President 
Roosevelt had asked for unprecedented 
wartime powers from a Congress wary of 
executive usurpation. But there was an 
important difference: indications were 
that the 77th Congress, and the incoming 
78th, would throw up considerably stouter 
defenses than did the last war’s 65th. 


Request . 


The historic parallel began on Nov. 2 
when President Roosevelt sent a special 
message to Congress (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
9). The first and second war powers acts, 
the Chief Executive contended, did not go 
far enough. The program to dovetail Amer- 
ican-Canadian war efforts, for example, 
was announced last December. But beyond 
an executive order three months ago 
which enabled the Navy to import certain 
machinery, nothing further had been done 
—because Justice officials could find no 
specific authority under existing legislation 
for further acts by the President. 

So to speed United Nations war co- 
operation generally, the President asked 
for a new law. This would give him blanket 
authority—“for the duration of the war, 
but no longer”—to suspend “peacetime 
restrictive laws” which hampered or pre- 
vented “the free movement of persons, 
property, and information into and out of 
the United States.” Specifically, he meant 
tariff, immigration, and espionage laws. 

The President’s message came on the 
eve of a national election. Congress was 
absorbed in watching its political fences. 
But outsiders quickly perked up. The New 
York Daily News seized on the phrase “for 
the duration.” The newspaper, an arch- 
critic of the White House, warned its 
readers to watch out for “this latest Roose- 
velt bid for absolute power over the lives 
and futures of us all.” The duration, The 
News pointed out, could mean unlimited 
time between an armistice and the final 
Presidential declaration ending the war. 

Then Congress evinced a seed of oppo- 
sition. Rep. Robert L. Doughton and Sen. 














Walter F. George obediently introduced 
the President’s bill into Congress. They 
carefully stressed that they were so doing 
“by request”; in the legislative vernacular, 
this meant they did not necessarily spon- 
sor what they introduced. 

Still there was little reason to believe 
that Congress would defy the President. 
On Nov. 18 the House Ways and Means 
Committee held closed hearings at which 
Attorney General Francis Biddle led a 
parade of Administration officials to testi- 
fy in the bill’s behalf. 

Their testimony, committeemen later 
admitted, was “very impressive.” Biddle 
declared that not Machiavellian conniving 
but war immediacy had prompted the bill. 
Among other things compliance with the 
President’s request would: 


q Permit American goods and troops to 
move freely—unimpeded by customs, tar- 
iffs, and immigration red tape—in and out 
of Canada on their way between Buffalo 
and Detroit via the short-line Ontario 
route. (Canadian troops entering Alaska 
had recently been held up for hours filling 
out immigration forms.) 


q Allow Allied pilots landing at American 
air bases to go about their duties without 
having to travel hundreds of miles to the 
nearest immigration office and there spend 
hours filling out forms. 
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... while The Daily News attacked 
them in cartoon and editorial 


4 Permit aircraft and other war plants 
with branches in both this country and 
Canada to ship parts across the border 
freely. 


q Admit United Nations couriers bearing 
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“Their Sufferings Will Not Have 


Been in Vain...” 


Counr CartLo SFORZA, former ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER 


What kind of post-war world are we fight- 
ing to create? 


Pan American has presented answers to this 
question by such leaders of thought as Dr. 
John Dewey, Dr. Hu Shih and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Here Count Carlo Sforza, 
former Italian Foreign Minister and now 
leader of the FREE ITALIANS throughout the 
world, tells you what he sees—for the future. 


ESE ARE TIMES when certain problems, once 
faced, are rapidly solved.. During two thousand 
years, philosophers asserted that slavery was a “law of 
nature’’; and yet more was done towards its abolition 
in the half-century around the American Civil War 
than in the whole preceding Christian era. 


That is why I declared, in a recent speech at Monte- 
video, that the first duty of a free Italy will be “ardent 
support of an organized world with no more place for the 
anarchical independence of the nationalistic States.” 1 was 
not surprised when this statement met with cheers 
from Italians who had assembled to meet me from all 
parts of Latin America. 

What is true for Italy, which has bitterly learned the 
folly of aggressive wars, is equally true for America. 
No American should forget that in the coming world 
even the Ocean will be no more than a big river; and 


= 


that, if only for that, the era of isolation is gone for- 
ever. Those who cannot see this are like certain 
dannati in Dante's Inferno—people walking eternally 
with their heads turned backwards. 


The highest duty of the present generation of 
Americans is to fight in order to make impossible a 
repetition of the Nazi-Fascist plot against peace. This 
American duty was foreseen by the Declaration of 
Independence when it stated in 1776:"... that whenever 
any form of Government becomes destructive [of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness| it is the right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it.” In Jefferson’s mind, “right” 
meant ‘‘duty’’! 


War always means suffering. But our sufferings in 
this “toughest of all wars” will not have been in vain 
since we are beginning to learn:— 


(a) INDIVIDUALLY: that Liberty is a right which must be 
won anew by the common people in each generation; 
(b) NATIONALLY: that the previous complete independence 
of Nations must cease. They must submit to a superior 
international law which will make it impossible for peace- 
- ful nations to be again at the mercy of adventurers. Never 
again must it be possible for a Nation, having first de- 
stroyed Freedom at home, to prepare satanic aggression 
behind its closed frontiers. 


We must resolve that frontiers will no longer mean 
what they meant up until 1939. I foresee a Peace 
Conference at which we might agree to draw in fron- 
tiers very lightly —with a pencil and not in indelible ink. 





HE DAY THAT VICTORY is earned by the United 
Nations, aviation must be ready to demonstrate that it 
is a great constructive, as well as a great destructive, force. 
Air transport travel costs will, we believe, be brought 
within the reach of common men everywhere. 
Two weeks’ vacation in Italy? Certainly, since Rome 
will be only 16 hours from New York by air. Round-the- 
world air cruises in two weeks? Nothing will prevent 


them when Victory comes except the barriers of habit 
and disbelief. 


Gro 


When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to 
playing its part, through technological research as well 
as with trained personnel and flight equipment, in pro- 
viding widespread distribution of the world’s culture, 
science and goods. 


Today, of course, everything that we can offer—120 
million miles of over-ocean flight experience, trained 
personnel and service to over 60 foreign countries and 
colonies—is at work for the government and military 
services of the United States. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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The essential facts about the politi- 
cal arrangements in French North Africa 
are simple. The whole region was under 
the orderly control of French military 
and civilian authorities. Most of them, 
and especially the top military men, 
had sworn loyalty to Pétain, but were 
pro-French and against collaboration 
with the Axis. 

The de Gaullists had only the 
sketchiest connections in French North 
Africa..The senior military officers were 
hostile to de Gaulle, perhaps partly be- 
cause he was their junior, partly be- 
cause of their fidelity to Pétain. In 
Algeria there are about 1,000,000 
Frenchmen, as against some 6,000,000 
natives. But in the protectorates of 
Morocco, which contains about 175,000 
Frenchmen, and Tunisia, which con- 

_ tains about 100,000, there is not much 
that can be called “French opinion” 
apart from the armed forces and civilian 
officeholders. 

Our defensive diplomacy in French 
North Africa was a complete success. 
But when the time came to switch to 
the offensive, it was not deemed possible 
to obtain, or safe to seek, the collabora- 
tion of all the high officials in advance. 
In Algeria, successful preparations were 
made with various French civilian and 
military officials, and, as a backstop, 
with certain Arab chieftains. In Mo- 
rocco, General Nogués remained an 
elusive question mark. Tunisia was left 
for the future, since we were not land- 
ing there. Nothing could be done about 
the French Navy, which was firmly 
under Admiral Darlan’s control and, 
for the most part, bitterly anti-British. 
To galvanize the whole operation, ar- 
rangements were effected with General 
Giraud. It was hoped that by his pres- 
tige he could bring all resistance to a 
quick end and convert passive acquies- 
cence into active military collaboration. 

Darlan was a windfall. But his decision 
to cast his lot with ours was of im- 
mediate and far-reaching practical bene- 
fit. He not only stopped the fighting 
throughout French North Africa but 
delivered the active collaboration of 
hesitant French military and civilian 
authorities in Tunisia, and French West 
Africa, as well as in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. This saved the lives of British 
and American soldiers, and perhaps ex- 





Offensive Diplomacy in North Africa 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


pedited the drive into Tunis by two 
weeks, a time factor which may be 
decisive. 

Darlan provided the element of legiti- 
macy with which various French officials 
wanted to justify severing their bonds 
with Vichy. He was able to argue that 
he acted as Pétain’s true viceroy. 

Darlan has changed sides. So did 
Stalin. The people who object to receiv- 
ing help from Darlan are thinking like 
those who objected to collaborating 
with the Russians, either because of 
their Communism or because of their 
pact with the Germans in 1939. 


President Roosevelt has tried to 
quiet the de Gaullists and their British 
and American friends by describing the 
political arrangements in North Africa 
as a temporary military expedient. 
Darlan, certainly, is not a lustrous 
symbol for the French movement of 
liberation. But de Gaulle also has serious 
handicaps. The Fighting French Com- 
mittee may properly claim to be the 
spiritual heir of, the Third - Republic. 
But there are elements in France which 
will be influenced more by the decision 
of Darlan and other opportunistic 
French officials in North Africa that 
the road out for France is collaboration 
with the United Nations. 

As General Giraud, by agreement 
with Darlan, is the military chief in 
charge of the French offensive against 
the Axis, he is likely to forge to the 
front as the symbol of French liberation 
—especially if, when a juncture has 
been made in Tripoli, his leadership is 
accepted by the Fighting French with 
the British Eighth Army and the army 
advancing from Lake Chad. In due 
time it may be desirable to back up 
Giraud politically with 2 French com- 
mittee or provisional national govern- 
ment on French soil, which the French 
regard Algeria as being since it is legally 
part of metropolitan France. But this 
need not be done in a hurry, and per- 
haps had better be avoided altogether 
unless the French leaders outside France 
can bury their factionalism. For French 
North Africa probably will remain a 
major military base until the war has 
been won, and the United Nations, as 
its trustees, restore the Third Republic 
to the French people as a whole. 








confidential documents without customs 
scrutiny. 


q Lift the current $8 immigration head 
tax, which Biddle asserted now applied to 
war prisoners entering this country or 
passing through to Canada. 


Rebuff 


The Ways and Means Committee lis- 
tened to Administration arguments atten- 
tively. Unexpectedly, the twelve Repub- 
lican and Democratic members present 
then unanimously voted to table the bill 
because it gave the President too much 
blanket power. Rep. Bertrand W. Gear- 
hart, California Republican, called it “the 
ultimate in totalitarianism.” Rep. Roy O. 
Woodruff, Michigan Republican, put it 
this way: “I am not yet ready to make 
the President a virtual dictator.” 

Thus Congress began its comeback. In 
the two-week interim between the arrival 
of the “Roosevelt message and the com- 
mittee hearings, Congressmen had been 
buoyed by the voters’ Nov. $8 rebuke to 
the Administration for the way it was 
running the war. It was “a wise denial,” 
declared The New York Sun—a move 
which “commends itself to all Americans 
concerned over the maintenance of the 
traditional division of power in our na- 
tional government.” 


Remedy 

To its “no,” Congress added positive 
action. The Ways and Means members 
admitted that some of the powers Mr. 
Roosevelt asked were reasonable. They 
promptly appointed a subcommittee to 
consult with Administration officials and 
to draft legislation along the same lines— 
but with the proviso that it be specific and 
limited. 

On Saturday the subcommittee pre- 
sented its counterproposals, hedged by 
“proper safeguards.” Thus, the President 
could lift immigration bars only for such 
aliens “necessary to the war effort,” and 
then only on application by the Secretary 
of War, of the Navy, or other war-agency 
chiefs. And no such alien would be admitted 
on a quota or other permanent basis. 

About the tariff or espionage laws under 
the new bill, the subcommittee made no 
such reservations. These laws, it directed, 
could be suspended by the President when- 
ever “deemed necessary for the war effort.” 

Finally the measure furnished its own 
expiration date: Dec. 31, 1943—unless re- 
newed by Congress. It would die even 
earlier should the President declare the 
war ended, or a concurrent House-Senate 
resolution wipe the measure off the books 
(this requires no Presidential approval) . 


Significance-——~- 

Although the suspension of tariff laws 
might harm certain domestic industries, 
the new bill’s lack of concern for the tariff 


and espionage angles of the President’s re- 
quest. and its stress on immigration, best 
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Send for this plan designed to 
prevent electrical system failures 
before they develop. 


With raw materials so critical—copper and 
rubber especially— Anaconda has developed 
a plan to help industry protect its electrical 
systems and at the same time, conserve criti- 
cel materials. It is a practical, simplified 


manual prepared to meet wartime conditions. 








Use this plan periodically to check 
your electrical system for im- 















minent failure. 


Manual includes special charts for analyzing 
your plant’s electrical system, and for keep- 
ing a running check on its condition. Auto- 
matically uncovers danger spots... suggests 
a practical remedy for potential weaknesses. 








If the plan uncovers any critical 
complications, consult with Ana- 
conda engineers. 





On critical problems, we offer the services of 
our engineering department and field service 
staff without cost. 


NOTE: The Preventive Maintenance Plan will aid 
your local W.P.B. Branch in making its decision 





"Tomorrow may be too late... do it today!” nee See oar 
y Anaconda Wire & Cable Company \ 
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"Acme photos 


Weddings as Usual: War cannot wither the old Southern custom of 
child brides nor turn midgets from the pursuit of wedded happiness. Betty 
Ledair, who stands 28 years and 42 inches, and Fred Retter, 30 and 44, were ap- 
pearing in a Chicago toy display. Last week they had Judge Joseph Sabath tie 
them up on a full-time basis. Dorothy Obeirne, 12, wed Charles Edgar Murphy, 
23, in South Mills, N.C. If married life doesn’t take up too much of her time, 
Mrs. Murphy hopes to go on from seventh grade through high school. 





revealed the course Congress may follow 
after the war. 
Above all else, senators and representa- 


tives fear a flood of postwar immigration, ~ 


particularly from Nazi-occupied Europe. 
The subcommittee’s move to protect long- 
standing immigration quotas indirectly 
served warning that Congress will not take 
kindly to the Administration’s—and nota- 
bly Vice President Wallace’s—ideal of a 
postwar world in which there will be com- 
plete freedom of movement between coun-. 
tries and peoples. 





Forum for the Future 


We had had a lot of good news during 
the last two weeks, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“and it would seem that the turning point 
of this war has at last been reached.” But 
ahead of the United Nations, there was 
still a long fight toward final victory which, 
he warned, “will continue to be uphill, 
all the way.” 

Closing the eleventh annual forum on 
current events conducted by The New 
York Herald Tribune, the President in his 
radio speech from the White House thus 
touched but briefly on the theme handled 
by the 42 other prominent speakers at the 
meeting—looking toward victory, they 
planned the postwar world the United 
Nations would build. 

The President dwelt more heavily on 





events just past, and in particular the 
censorship issue. He made a mild slap at 
those who, “not in possession of all the 
news, must almost inevitably speak from 
guesswork based on information of doubt- 
ful accuracy.” He stressed the responsi- 
bility of “those relatively few people who 
do have the facts” in not giving away any- 
thing to the enemy, then confessed “my 
foot slipped once.” 

In announcing the loss of our fourth 
aircraft carrier, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I 
yielded to the clamor . . . In realization 
. . . that if the news were given out two 
or three weeks later, it would be publicly 


charged that the news had been sup- 


pressed by me until after the election.” 
And then the admirals had protested— 
“In all probability the Japanese Navy had 
no information on the sinking” and the 
announcement had given the enemy “a 
military advantage which they would 
otherwise not have had.” 

Suppression, too, figured in Wendell 
Willkie’s speech pleading for the United 
Nations to agree now on war aims. The 
text of his speech, released to papers in 
advance, showed Willkie planning to say: 
“Shall we be quiet when we see our gov- 
ernment’s long appeasement of Vichy find 
its logical conclusion in our collaboration 
with Darlan, Hitler’s tool?” What he ac- 
tually asked was: “Shall we be quiet when 
we see our State Department’s long ap- 
peasement of Vichy?” 


He later revealed that 45 minutes be- 
fore he spoke, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson had phoned, asking him to delete 
the phrase about Darlan, because it might 
“upset” the French admiral and interfere 
with our North African operations. Next 
day the President explained to his press 
conference that he understood and ap- 
proved criticism of General Eisenhower’s 
acceptance of Darlan’s aid. But this was a 
“temporary arrangement,” Mr. Roosevelt 
explained, an “expedient justified solely by 
the stress of battle.” At once Willkie re- 
torted: “I was happy to see that the 
President confirmed what I wrote but 
was unable to deliver about Darlan. The 
more I see of some of our censorship the 
less I think of it.” 

Besides the President and Willkie, many 
other United Nations leaders addressed 
the forum’s 5,000 guests (representing na- 
tional, state, and community organiza- 
tions and schools and colleges in 39 states) 
and its American and overseas radio au- 
diences: 


{ Queen Wilhelmina pleaded for our 
“beaten enemies.” In a speech read for her 
the exiled ruler of the Netherlands said: 
“The thirst for revenge will be great and 
understandable. Let us not, however, let 
revenge be our guiding motive . . . Let 
justice be our aim.” 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s mes- 
sage added a startlingly new note: “Among 
our friends there has been recently some 
talk of China emerging as the leader of 
Asia, as if China wished the mantle of 
an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders 
. .. China has no desire to replace Western 
imperialism in Asia with an Oriental im- 
perialism or isolationism of its own or of 
anyone else. We hold that we must ad- 
vance from: the narrow idea of exclusive 
alliances and regional blocs . . . to effective 
organization of world unity.” 


{ Sir Stafford Cripps, who this week was 
made British Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion (see page 50), countered that some 
form of regional organization was the post- 
war solution. In pacifying Europe, he ex- 
plained, “we must build up a community 
of interest in econemic and political mat- 
ters which will reduce the rivalries and 
frictions which have been so fertile a 
source of war.” The United States had 
demonstrated “the way of federation; that 
way can help ease the difficulties in some 
areas of Europe.” Seconding Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles’s proposal 
for an international police force, Cripps 
suggested that it be air-borne to strike 
quickly in “the most remote corners of 
the world.” 


q John Lawrence Sullivan, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, reminded the 
forum of the dollar aspect of war: the 
United States will have to borrow $63,000,- 
000,000 next year—the difference between 
tax collections of $21,000,000,000 and ex- 
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Winter emphasizes the fact that 
there ts no substitute for air 
LUUSPOIMIION tt OL Wat CY OM... 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Z. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


BUY WAR BONDS 








The sun is the source of all energy....the energy 


" of sunshine is crvstallized in Dextrose sugar. 


The Fruits of the Good American Earth 


are Kitch en De xhiese Sugar 


E, who in a world of hunger are 

blessed with bountiful harvest, should 

this year be deeply and humbly thankful. 

We, who must be strong, can build 

our strength upon the produce of our 
own farms. 

For instance, in our native fruits, vege- 
tables and grain, we have an abundant 
supply of the natural sugar, DEXTROSE, 
which is food energy in its purest form— 
energy vital to toiling, fighting Americans. 
Dextrose is the sugar the body uses 





Dextrose sugar helps make 
candy a delicious food. 


Dextrose adds foo:l energy 
to canned citrus fruit juices. 


directly for energy. Doctors recommend 
Dextrose in the feeding of newborns and 
infants—it requires no digestion. 

This same Dextrose, refined to a pure, 
white, crystalline sugar, is widely used by 
food manufacturers as an ingredient in 
many of America’s finest foods. Look for 
the words “Enriched with Dextrose” on 
the labels of the foods you buy. Where 
you find Dextrose in food products you 
generally find improved flavor, better tex- 
ture and enhanced food value. The manu- 





Keep the Eeegy of sunshine 
in your diet ... Demand foods 


“Enriched with De@ae” 


Dextrose protects the flavor 
and texture of canned fruits, 


facturer is utilizing America’s own food 
resources to give you a better product— 
and at no added cost to you! 


*% Dextrose is an ALL-American 
sugar, derived from American 
corn, refined in American factories, 
distributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 
17 Battery Place e New York, N. Y.. 





Better sweet buns and rolls 
are made with Dextrose. 


Dextrose improves the fla- 
vor and texture of ice cream, 
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Four Who Fih 








Sen. Theodore G. (The Man) Bilbo of 
Mississippi says the ideal filibuster should 
take $0 days: 5 to warm up, 20 to deliver, 
5 to conclude. It is the only time the short, 
squat senator makes headlines: a filibuster 
without Bilbo would be H.MS. Pinafore 
minus the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 
For the poll-tax fight, he planned a pos- 
sible 30-day siege with a deskload of books 
to read aloud. But ungrateful colleagues 
cleared the chamber whenever The Man 
cleared his throat. 





penditures of $84,000,000,000. Rising in- 
comes and diminishing supplies of civilian 
goods together threaten a paralyzing in- 
flation for which there is one remedy: 
purchase of War Bonds with “every pos- 
sible dollar” by every American. “Sav- 
ings as usual, like business-as-usual,” 
he said, must be tossed out for the dura- 
tion. ; 





Robert’s Response 


In May the United States began negotia- 
tions with Admiral Georges Robert, the 
French High Commissioner in Martinique, 
which brought about immobilization of the 
French aircraft carrier Béarn, the cruiser 
Emile Bertin, and other French ships and 
guaranteed the neutrality of the French 
West Indies and of French Guiana. Robert 
continued to go through the motions of 
allegiance to Vichy. Washington under- 
stood. 

Then American troops invaded North 
Africa and the United States again ques- 
tioned Robert. His response was revealed 
Saturday: He had detached himself from 
the Laval government and was acting in- 
dependently. A new accord continued the 
earlier arrangements. There was no neces- 
sity for the United States to-occupy the 
islands. And the period of lip service to 
: Vichy was over. 


ustered: Southern Senators Who Saved the Poll Tax 





Sen. Tom Connally of Texas is the one 
man in the upper house who could never 
be mistaken for anything but a senator. 
His trade-mark includes long, silver hair 
ending in curls above the neck, an old- 
fashioned bow tie, a stiff shirt, and a dark 
suit—all worn with rakish distinction. A 
master of rough-and-tumble debate, Con- 
nally was the shrewd parliamentary strate- 
gist for the poll-tax bloc. He asked the 
press not to portray them as “a mere 
bunch of legislative ragamuffins.” 





Harris & Ewing 


Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia was 
Senate baby when elected to office in 1932 
at the age of 35. There was nothing imma- 
ture about his skillful role as Connally’s 
lieutenant in the poll-tax maneuvers. He 
stretched out over two days the customary 
fifteen-second routine approval of the pre- 
vious day’s journal of proceedings. But 
even Russell’s usual dignity faltered as 
he dwelt on the importance of having 
each comma and semicolon of the jour- 
nal in its precise place for the benefit of 


posterity. 





International 


Sen. Wall Doxey of Mississippi, Bilbo’s 
junior partner, is a leading, if lame-duck, 
contender for the title of handsomest 
senator. Gray-haired and drawling of 
speech, Doxey served a long, colorless 
stretch as a representative before he was 
elected in 1941 to fill the late Pat Har- 
rison’s unexpired term. But he lost out for 
reelection. Pending his retirement from 
Congress, the unassuming Doxey did his 
bit for the filibuster by talking for five 
hours on two points of order. 





Senate Sideshow 


The Senate ratified a gentlemanly pact 
on Monday and so dropped the curtain on 
one of its greatest sideshows in years. The 
gentlemen were, on the one side, propo- 
nents of a House-approved measure that in 
Federal elections would abolish the $1 and 
$2 poll tax by which eight Southern states 
now disenfranchise some 10,000,000 whites 
and Negroes; and on the other side, the 
handful of Southern senators who’ for 
seven days had used every tactic in the 
filibuster book (as shown in the accom- 
panying sketches) to prevent the bill even 
from coming up for debate (NEWswEEK, 
Nov. 23). The pact was an agreement 
to let the bill reach the floor, provided 
it was accompanied by a closure mo- 
tion limiting each senator to one hour’s 
debate. 

The filibustering Southerners had con- 
sented to this the previous Friday, because 
closure requires a two-thirds vote, and 
they felt reasonably certain that couldn’t 
be mustered by the bill’s proponents. The 
vote of 41 to 87 taken at 1 p.m. Monday 
proved the filibusterers were right. Thus 
they killed all hope of poll-tax repeal for 
some time to come, for the measure dies 
with this session of Congress and must be’ 
started all over again with the new term 
beginning on Jan. 3. 

But in forestalling repeal—and holding 
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MICRO-CHEK 
ewith base plate 


only... $975 






ADJUSTABLE 
ANVIL $3 00 


Thread -gaging anvile for pitch 
diameter and thread leads are available. 


Less fatigue, faster inspections, are 
speeding up the gaging of millions of 
precision parts in more than 1200 war 
plants which are now using the new 
Trico MICRO-CHEK. 
Many big industries have installed scores 
of these new comparator gages as a result 
of testing out a trial instrument. They 
found these advantages: 
1. Greater speed with no sacrifice of 
accuracy; 2. Faster reading, less eye- 
strain and fatigue on operators; 3. Orig- 
inal accuracy continuously retained by 
re-setting with original master parts; 
4. Inexperienced workers quickly be- 
come accurate inspectors; 5. Special 
fixtures or anvils for holding parts to be 
inspected require less accuracy and cost: 
less to make. 

Multiplies dimensions by 200, 


~ 


*& Send for your free 
copy of booklet show- 
ing many applications 
of MICRO-CHEK in use. 






MICRO-CHEK 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
S83 Goodell Street 
Bu€ale, N. ¥. 
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up all . ther Senate business in the final 
months of the 77th Congress—the fili- 
busterers brought up a threat of several 
repercussions. For one there was talk of a 
Democratic family fight should the fili- 
busterers try to oust from the majority 
leadership Sen. Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, who roused their wrath by siding 
with the repealers. For another, Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida is talking about 
dragging out a proposal to restrict unlim- 
ited debate on specific measures to ten 
days when a Senate majority so votes. 
And finally there almost certainly will be 
another poll-tax-repeal fight, since its ad- 
vocates promise to reintroduce the bill, 
even though Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, 
the filibuster’s guiding genius, promises: 
“It would be a waste of time to bring 
it up in the next Congress or any other 
time.” 





Lehman’s New Job 

Twenty years a banker, four years a 
lieutenant governor, and ten years a gov- 
ernor, Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
has found time to build up a list of other 
titles as long as a biographer’s arm. Among 
them: founder, trustee, vice chairman, or 
director of such philanthropic organiza- 
tions as the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the Welfare Council 
of America, the Child Welfare Committee 
of America, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
several settlement houses and welfare 
camps. 

Last Saturday the governor took on the 
biggest title of his 64 years—and one of 
the greatest in the world. President Roose- 
velt made him Director of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation, charged with the task 
of following the United Nations armed 
forces all over the world and feeding and 
supplying the peoples of re-occupied coun- 
tries as the Axis is driven back, step by 
step. 

Lehman planned to resign his governor- 
ship by Dec. $ and roll up his shirtsleeves 
in Washington. There he will set up an or- 
ganization under the State Department's 
wing for mobilizing the goods and services 
needed to relieve misery and to lay foun- 
dations for rebuilding areas despoiled by 
the enemy. 

At the President’s order, relief for North 
Africa has already been ordered via Lend- 
Lease, but Lehman’s task involves greater 
dimensions almost beyond figuring: the 
occupied countries of Europe, including the 
Balkans, with populations aggregating 
150,000,000; vast areas of Asia, with un- 
numbered millions in need, and the over- 
run islands of the Pacific. Lehman indi- 
cated the scope by his comment on Her- 
bert Hoover’s estimate that 500,000,000 
persons would require help at the end of 
the war: “I think that is a conservative 


statement.” The transportation problem 
involved will partly be met by the use of 
concentrated foods. 


Significance—— 


Psychological warfare by the United Na- 
tions is armed with a potent weapon in the 
earmarking of vast supplies for the relief 
of misery in territories pillaged by the 
Axis. The magic of food will ease the mili- 
tary problem of the United Nations as 
they open campaigns against occupied 
areas. And there will be repercussions 
among the peoples of the hungry Axis 





Gov. Lehman: His weapon is food 


countries themselves—especially Italy, bled 
by Germany and faced with an Allied 
army across the Mediterranean. 

Furthermore, the fact that Governor 
Lehman is a Jew and one of the outstand- 
ing public and philanthropic figures of the 
nation provides a contrast with Axis 
preachments which will not be lost on con- 
quered peoples or on Axis populations. 
Symbolizing American purposes throughout 
the world, the governor, with a record of 
philanthropy among all creeds and races, 
will be a figure of vast propaganda impor- 
tance as he carries out his errands of 
mercy. 





Rover Girl 


On Tuesday of last week a tall figure in 
furs stepped from a plane at an airport 
near Washington to be met by the Presi- 
dent. Tired but in high spirits, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was home from her three-week stay in 
Great Britain. 

The next day 30 newspaperwomen 
flocked to her first press conference. They 
relayed a mixture of trivia and serious 
data. Mrs. Roosevelt brought her husband 
a shillelagh and a cane from Londonderry 
and a tin of Scottish shortbread. She still 




















These 3 “Saboteurs” can slow up production 
on any night shift. First—and worst—is glare in 
workers’ eyes. Glare from bare or poorly shaded 
lamps, or from shiny metal surfaces, can hasten 
fatigue and breed spoilage and accidents. Glare 
can often be corrected merely by making a few 
simple changes in existing lighting. 


SHADOWS 





Shadows on the work are the bane of every 
mechanic’s life. They make it almost impossible 
to work to the new close tolerances demanded in 
war production. The remedy may be supplement- 
ary lighting on machines. Or raising or lowering 
existing fixtures. Or both. A G-E lighting engineer 
can probably tell you the answer. And the last 
thing he has any idea of is to try to sell you a 
new lighting installation! 


DIRT 





Dirt on lamps, fixtures and walls can sabotage 
the best lighting ever installed! In some cases, 
light output of brand new G-E fluorescent light- 
ing installations dropped off 50% in a short time 
simply because no one cleaned the lamps and fix- 
tures. A G-E lighting engineer can help you start 
a regular maintenance program. Help you get 
full light from every dollar’s worth of lamps and 
electricity ! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


‘GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Rescued Rickenbacker coming ashore and eating his first big meal with survivors Whitaker (left) and Cherry 


had a cold because Buckingham Palace had 
lost its windows and no fires had been per- 
mitted there before Nov. 1. She was so fed 
up on Brussels sprouts that “if I see an- 
other one in the next month I shall throw 
it across the table.” The code word used 
to describe her in communications was 
“Rover.” She thought American women 
ought to follow the English example and 
take over nonwar jobs to release man- 
power. ; 

The First Lady reserved her account of 
American soldiers in the British Isles for 


_ a Friday radio broadcast. Among her ob- 


servations: the “gloomy” English climate 
had given them colds at first; they had 
welcomed American kitchens set up to dis- 
pense such American dishes as pork chops 
and pie; they were frequent guests at 
English homes and brought their own ra- 
tions to supplement their hosts’ food sup- 
plies. 

Mrs. Roosevelt then gave American par- 
ents a bit of advice. In writing overseas, 
she suggested, they ought to omit com- 
plaints about gas and coffee rationing, 
which caused soldiers to worry about home 
conditions. She reminded her listeners: “If 
we can voluntarily make sacrifices in the 
same spirit as the British and as our boys 
in the fighting forces, we may be able to 
shorten the war and save lives.” 





Rick’s Rescue 

Often before Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 
had felt that “nearness-to-death” feeling. 
But none of his close calls was closer than 
that which the tall World War ace re- 
counted last week at a South Pacific base 
where he and his six fellow survivors were 
recuperating after their incredible rescue 
(Newsweek, Nov. 23). 

“I know I came within hearing distance 
of the Old Fellow this trip,” he said, “be- 
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cause his approach, always the same, is 
unmistakable. One hears beautiful soft 
music, and everything is extremely pleas- 
ant—just as heaven should be.” And when 
someone asked him why he thought he 
was going to heaven, his cheery response 
was characteristic: “Say, I guess that was 
presumptuous of me at that!” 

The story of their 28 days of facing 
death was told to Marine Corps corre- 
spondents by Rickenbacker and his com- 
panions on Nov. 14—after their rescue 
Nov. 11 and 12 by Navy fliers about 600 
miles north of Samoa, in the general area 
of the Phoenix Islands. Delayed in trans- 
mission, the accounts reached this country 
Nov. 21. But five days earlier, the War 
Department in Washington had revealed 
one dramatic incident: Rickenbacker and 
Pvt. John F. Bartek were lashed to the 
wings of a Navy plane by Lt. W. F. Eadie 
and Aviation Radioman L. H. Boutte, who 
rescued them, and the tiny overloaded 
craft then taxied 40 miles on the water 
to surface vessels which took the men 
aboard. Col. Hans Christian Adamson, 
third survivor on the raft, was squeezed 
into the cockpit for the ride. 

Coming ashore at the South Pacific base, 
Rickenbacker turned to Bartek with a 
grim smile: “Better thank God for your 
Testament, son. You see now what faith 
can do for you.” Later, hands bandaged, 
eyes swollen, he told of his own faith dur- 
ing the long vigil afloat: “I am not for- 
mally a religious man, but . . . I can truth- 
fully say I never doubted for one moment 
that we'd be saved . . . I hold to the 
Golden Rule, and I believe most firmly 
that if a man just follows what he truly 
knows and feels in his heart then he can’t 
go wrong and is possessed of religion 
enough to get by in any man’s land.” 

Rickenbacker revealed he’d had to “get 
mad” with his companions several times 
before the rescue: “We all got to bicker- 


Acme 


ing pretty badly among ourselves at times, 
and if I hadn’t got tough and shouted 
them down . . . I’m sure several would 
have cracked completely.” 


The flier also corroborated another sur- . 
vivor’s story that a sea gull had been ~~ 


caught when it alighted on Rick’s head 
one evening. The unfortunate gull was 
plucked and eaten raw. 

The rafts became separated Nov. 9. 
Two days later, the one that bore Lt. 
James C. Whitaker, Lt. John de Angelis, 


and Staff Sgt. James Reynolds drifted near . 


an island and the three struggled ashore, 
where they encountered friendly natives. 
And the next day a Navy plane found 
them. 

A joint statement by the Army and 
Navy indicated that all the survivors— 
including Capt. William T. Cherry Jr., 
who had been rescued from a third raft 
before Rickenbacker was sighted—were 
recovering rapidly and were in high spirits. 





Powder 


A. B. McKillop, an assistant cook at the 
Oregon Mental Hospital in Salem, sent a 
27-year-old male patient to a storeroom on 
Nov. 18 for 8 pounds of powdered milk 
to go into scrambled eggs for the institu- 
tion’s evening meal. The patient returned 
with the proper amount of a powder and 
the meal was served. 

That night, more than 400 patients be- 
came violently ill and several died, the 
death list rising to 47 in the next few days. 
For four days, police said, McKillop in- 
sisted that he himself had fetched the 
powder but finally admitted he had sent 
the patient. The latter showed officers 
where he had picked up the “powdered 
milk”: going to the wrong storeroom, he 
had brought back 8 pounds of a roach 
powder—deadly sodium fluoride. 




















> = are penetrating little rays, 
1/10,000 the length of light rays. The 
eye can’t see them, but they register 
on sensitive photographic film. You 
know how they go through flesh and 
bone—flesh easier than bone. You’ve 
seen the pictures. 

They go through aluminum more 
easily than through steel—but they 
go through both. Kodak research and 
skill made it possible to produce a film 
80 sensitive that, with the modern X-ray 
machines, it gets an X-ray picture of 
the inside structure of dense metals 
like steel armor plate, inches thick. 





Industrial X-ray Film helps arm 


America better, faster 


In one aircraft factory alone, every 
day, several thousand 14x17-inch 
sheets of Kodak Industrial X-ray Film 
are used to examine aluminum cast- 
ings. And this X-ray method of in- 
spection is becoming typical of 
American aircraft production. 


This safeguard makes it possible to 
use 25% less metal with safety— it is 
no longer necessary to compensate for 
possible defects by adding extra 
weight. It saves material, it saves 
work, it saves lives. . 





Invisible defects in the welded seams 
of high-pressure boilers—for the U.S. 
Navy—are searched out through X-ray 
pictures. Welders even “go to school” 
through the medium of radiographs— 
they “pass their examinations” when 
X-ray film shows they can produce a 
flawless weld. 


The widespread adoption of Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Film was hastened 
by the urgencies of war. Now that this 
method of testing has proved its value 
so conclusively, you can be sure that 
it will continue to serve you after the 
war, by guarding against hidden 
defects in products you will buy... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Citizen Baruch 


Although Bernard Baruch, multimil- 
lionaire and chief of the War Industries 
Board of 1918, probably knows more than 
anyone else about how our war economy 
functions, he remains, at his own insist- 
ence, a private citizen. Anyone who wants 
his advice can have it, but, unmoved by the 
power of a paycheck and outside politics, 
he is free to say exactly what he thinks. 

Because of this, and because everyone 
agrees that Citizen Baruch has no interest 
in anything except winning the war, Wash- 
ington’s topnotchers from Donald Nelson 
on down flock to his Carlton Hotel suite. 
There he receives his visitors in the central 
living room, cluttered with overstuffed 
brocade chairs, chaise longue, and a baby 
grand—seldom used, and certainly not by 
Baruch, who says he has no ear for music. 
While the notables are talking with their 
strapping, white-haired host, his secretary 
thumps out copy on a typewriter perched 
on an unsubstantial, ornate desk in a near- 
by bedroom. 

How Citizen Baruch “operates” can be 
shown by his work as chairman of the 
President’s rubber committee. When any- 
one of them or of the dozens of Washing- 
ton officials he interviewed got too stuffy 
or technical, Baruch would ask questions 
until he got the matter straight, and then 
summarize the situation in a phrase. One 
outsider who wound himself in a compli- 
cated explanation of just where his author- 
ity on the rubber program ended and an- 
other’s began, was interrupted by Baruch 
with: “In other words, the other fellow’s 
like a wholesale house, and you’re the 
tailor that cuts the cloth.” Much relieved, 
the visitor said that was right. 

He hates statistics because he’s afraid 
they’re trumped up to prove a point. 
Working on “hunches,” which he defines as 
the subconscious plus experience, he says 
he “smells” something wrong, or just 
believes, without explanation, that some- 
thing else is right. Yet at the same time 
Baruch has an uncanny facility with sta- 
tistics. His “favorite statistician,” Alvin 
Johnson, reports that Baruch will come 
out with an answer which long hours of 
calculation will later prove correct. 

During the week Bernard Baruch de- 
votes himself to reading reports and talk- 
ing to Washington officials—which, on oc- 
casion, means “Frank” Roosevelt. Oc- 
casionally he attends a meeting of the 
mixed civilian-military special advisory 
staff to the Army Chief of Ordnance, Maj. 
Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr. (see page 68) . 
(This is only fitting since Baruch in 1939, 
while arguing with a Senate Committee 
over appropriations, showed his interest in 
a@ modern army by personally offering to 





pay out $8,800,000 to bring ours up to 
date.) But except for this and his White 
House visits (more frequent in the last 
few weeks) , Baruch stays in his hotel room 
and lets the big shots come to him. Recent 
developments in which he has had a hand 
include the appointment of his close friend, 
James Byrnes, as economic stabilizer, and 
WPB’s new Controlled Materials Plan. 
Frequent visitor to Washington for many 
years and stationed here ex-officio for the 
past two, Baruch has seen gradual adop- 
tion of the industrial mobilization plan 
which he presented to a deaf House Com- 
mittee in 1987. 

Usually Baruch packs up Friday night 
for his Manhattan home or, in summer, 
his rented Long Island estate. He believes 
firmly in a 48-hour week. His only conces- 
sions to his 72 years are a 10 o'clock bed 
hour and restriction of his hunting expedi- 
tions to a leisurely bird hunt. on horseback 
—in which, he says, “the dogs do all the 
work.” 


Off the Record 


WPB publicity men have delightedly 
lampooned their own outfit by reciting the 
following in answer to reporters’ more em- 
barrassing questions: “A high WPB offi- 
cial, who does not want his name to be 
used, refuses to comment.” 


Refusal 


One day last week Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace received Sen. Burnet R. May- 
bank of South Carolina, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Grover B. Hill, and 


Ivy W. Duggan, chief of the Southern 
Division of AAA. Among other things 
they wanted, Maybank explained, was for 
Wallace to speak at a farmers’ meeting 
at Orangeburg, S. C., on Dec. 2. If only 
Wallace would come, he insisted, thousands 
would flock to hear his golden voice. 

“How do people feel about this war 
down there?” Wallace asked. “Are they 
patriotic? Are they doing their share?” 

Maybank hastened to assure him that 
they were all of that. 

“Then I won’t go down,” said Wallace. 
“I only go where I can do some good.” 


Hot Spot 


Members of OPA’s oil-rationing staff 
found themselves in a hot spot last week 
when they were caught writing releases on 
the patriotic pleasures of chilly rooms in 
an office registering 80 degrees, comfortably 
above the level they themselves had set 
for rationed states. Confronted with failure 
to comply with their own regulations, the 
perspiring ration boys explained that Tem- 
porary D, like other wartime buildings, 
was badly insulated and had no thermo- 
stats or other means of controlling the 
temperature. Anyway, snapped one of them 
as he opened another window, the heat 
comes from the government’s central plant, 
and the government burns coal, not oil. 


Capital Bits 


Currently disbursing information from 
the Navy Press Bureau are two personable 
and efficient young lieutenants named 
Short and Sweet . . . Draftees sent from 
Washington to the reception center at Fort 
Myer are luxuriously wafted across the 
Potomac in Greyhound buses, but volun- 
teers rate them only when it rains. Other 
days they must make the trip standing up 
in crowded, open Army trucks . . . Gabe 
Cortez, 31, one of about a hundred Fili- 
pino taxi drivers, calls himself and his one 
cab the Bataan Taxi Service. He took the 
name after the fall of the Philippines part- 
ly because he comes from Samal Bataan, 
and partly because he doesn’t want “to 
give up the spirit of Bataan.” Customers 
usually remark on the name, he says, and 
are sympathetic, especially when they hear 
that he has two soldier brothers still fight- 
ing guerrilla-fashion in the Philippine 
mountains and a sister whose fate he does 
not know .. . For servicemen who require 
something more soul-satisfying than hot 
dogs, soft drinks, and jazz bands, Mrs. 
Howard Powell, wife of an Army captain 
now in North Africa, has opened her house 
at 1513 33rd Street, N.W. Named “Shan- 
gri-L’Art,” the attractive Georgetown re- 
treat provides two pianos, instruments for 
a string quartet, drawing, sculpting, and 
language classes. Some 40 soldiers and 
sailors have so far discovered “Shangri- 
L’Art” and go there for informal evening 
of music, art, and erudite discussion. 











In coal, chemists 
have found by- 
Products with a 
thousand uses— 
from healing our 
sick and wounded 
to blasting our 
way to Victory. 


Bituminous coal is America’s power to win this war! Coal is 
steam, electricity, gas, heat, medicines, chemicals, explosives. 
Coal keeps production lines rolling. Coal runs the railroads. 
The railroads move the coal that makes the coke, that makes the 
steel, that makes the guns and bombs, the planes and tanks, the 
ships and jeeps — that make our America invincible. 


One of the most vital war-time jobs of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway is moving, from mines along its lines, one-tenth of the 
bituminous coal produced in the United States. This coal has 
rolled, when and where it was needed — 53,000,000 
tons in the past 12 months; 14 per cent more than 
the 12 months before. It is rolling now — every 
hour of every day and night. And over Norfolk and 
Western rails, will continue to roll — this vital power 
behind the greatest nation on earth. 


NORFOLK 
a WESTERN 


CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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ToyLAND is open today at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store! And what an 
exciting array of toys for children of all ages— 
trains and planes, dolls and games, paint sets and 
musical instruments, kiddie cars and ice skates— 
high quality merchandise by such famous 
manufacturers as Lionel, Marx, Holgate, Fisher- 


Price, Wyandotte, Ideal and A. C. Gilbert. 


Bring the children to see this fascinating 
display. And take this opportunity to do your own 
Christmas shopping leisurely and economically. 
At Firestone you will find home electrical 
appliances, housewares, dinnerware, glassware, 
luggage, recreation equipment, electric shavers, 
bridge tables, automotive accessories, radios, 
albums of Philharmonic records and hundreds of 
























VERY MEMBER 


Firestone 


other delightful and practical gifts for every 
member of the family. 


But don’t delay! Stocks of many items are 
limited. Note the wide variety of gift suggestions 
shown on these pages—then see your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store today. 


For your copy of the new Firestone Christmas Gift Catalog 
write The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


YOUR CAR IS A VITAL PART OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


KEEP IT OPERATING 
EFFICLENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


BRAKE LINING 
i Y 


Eavle. your car with Firestone Polonium When you receive a 
Spark Plugs for quicker starting and greater rationing certificate, buy 
Wynd mileage; Firestone Brake Lining Firestone Tires and Firestone 
or safer, smoother stops, and a Firestone Life Protector Tubes for 
Battery for longer, more dependable service. extra mileage and safety. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over N. B.C. 
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Airacobra Pilots Going Into Action 


Over the loud speaker at a distant 
Allied Air Base comes the warning 
call “Enemy Aircraft Approaching— 
Scramble.” In trigger-quick response 
—fighter planes are manned. Then, 
with deafening roar, a squadron of 
Army Airacobras takes the air. 


Courageous and determined, these 
Army Air Force Pilots rise to com- 
bat, confident that they man the 
hardest-hitting single-engine fighters 
in the world. These men deserve the 
best America can put behind them. 


A forward looking Aircraft Industry 
had sensed for years America’s need 
for fighter planes that would out-fly 
and out-fightthe best the enemy could 
offer. While ominous war clouds 
gathered into thunder-heads new 
plens and planes were under way. 


Working with our Army Air ~~ 
Force we created the P-39 
Army Airacobra. Free from precc- 
dent our engineers developed a 
new design from nose to tail. They 
put a cannon in the nose—placed 
the engine behind the pilot—gave it 
a tricycle landing gear. They made 
it a powerful weapon designed ex- 


pressly for the needs of war. 





new world of accelerated 


create new planes to carry on her 
commerce in the skies. 


That day will find Bell Aircraft ready 
—ready with iis engineering skill, 
essembly lines and trained person- 
rel converted to the pursuits of 
peace-time aviation. © Bell Aircraft 


Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


Today these deadly 
fighter-planes serve racobras for ff wclory ae 


Allied forces on 
fighting fronts 


for PLANES FOR — 


around the world. 
But some day vic- 
tory will come. 
War-trained pilots 





will return to take 


their places in a PACEMAKER OF ae PROGRESS 


transportation. America will - 
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Confused Spain Eyed by Nazis 
as Door to African Beachhead 


Franco Cool to Pressure, 
But Is Put in Uneasy Spot 
by Axis Maneuvering 


Out of the disabled speedster, lost for 
five days in the Egyptian desert, staggered 
the bleary-eyed giant. Dr. Eberhard von 
Stohrer, German Minister to Egypt, thank- 
fully shook hands. with Flying Officer F. 
C. Richardson and his comrades of RAF 
Bomber Transport Squadron No. 216. “I 
was sure you would come,” said Dr. Stohrer. 

It was April 23, 1986. The sporting 
German diplomat and his mechanic, left 
in the sands on a cross-desert auto race, 
had just wolfed their last tin of sardines. 
They were about to drink the rusty water 
from their radiator. 

Thus did British airmen, assisted by 
motorcars and Camel Corps patrols, con- 
clude their most expensive search party. 
Fifty-six planes, practically Britain’s entire 
Egyptian air force then, par- 
ticipated in the hunt. It cost 
$65,000. 

But it wasn’t the cash that 
mattered, it was the conse- 
quences. For Dr. von Stohrer 
became one of Germany’s wili- 
est diplomatic agents against 
the democracies. Only four 
months later he received a new 
assignment from his Fiihrer: 
to fan the flames of the in- 
cipient Spanish civil war into 
a debacle of humiliation for 
Britain and her friends. Stoh- 
rer was appointed Ambassador 
to Madrid but failed to show 
up in the stanchly Loyalist 
city. He took leave of absence 
and “traveled.” Some months 
later, he turned up in Sala- 
manca, replacing the Nazis’ 
provisional Ambassador to the 
Franco regime, Gen. Wilhelm 
Faupel. To his new task—to 
beat the democratic powers at 
the shallow pretense of “nonin- 
tervention”—Stohrer brought 
tested zeal and experience. 

For the Spaniards, Der lange 
Stohrer* (he stands 6 foot 9) 





*“The Long Stohrer,” his nick- 
name in the German diplomatic 
service. 


was no new acquaintance. Throughout the 
last war, attached to the German Embassy 
in Madrid as secretary, he was one of the 
principal organizers of German espionage 
in Western Europe. He was one of the 
first to use U-boats for planting his agents 
abroad. 

Among Stohrer’s best friends in Madrid 
after the civil war was the Ambassador 


of the French Republic, Marshal Henri 


Philippe Pétain. On Sept. 26, 1939, just 23 
days after Britain and France declared war 
on Germany, the two envoys were seen 
together, shaking hands. Later Pétain re- 
turned to France and gave the coup de 
grace to the Third Republic. 

Another bosom friend of Stohrer’s was 
rakish Foreign Minister Ramon Serrano 
Sufier, brother-in-law-issimo of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
14). When Franco last September ousted 
his Foreign Minister on private as well as 
on political grounds (his wife, the Gen- 
eralissimo’s sister, kept complaining about 





Saving Stohrer was costly for the British 


Serrano Sufier’s three lady friends), the 
German Ambassador spent some uncom- 
fortable moments. But he soon recom- 
posed himself. 

Last week the 59-year-old giant again 
was handed the assignment of making the 
British feel sorry they ever dug him out of 
the desert. This time the job was im- 
measurably tougher; the offensive was in 
the hands of powerful American and Brit- 
ish armies operating in French North 
Africa, and the German Reich was at long 
last on the defensive. A great coolness 
that did not blow off the Guadarrama 
Mountains was meeting Stohrer’s busy 
efforts to get Spain in the Axis bag, and 
quick. 


To the reluctant Franco, bent on keep-: 


ing his prostrate country neutral, the 
German Ambassador presented an impres- 
sive argument: an unbroken line of Nazi 
troops massed along the French-Spanish 
border from Hendaye in the west to Port 
Bou in the east. This should have been 
more convincing than the old story of 
Franco’s unpaid debt of gratitude for 
German and Italian services rendered in 
the civil war, but it was not enough. Thrée 
times Stohrer went to see Franco and each 
time he left empty-handed. 

On Nov. 16, Hitler presented the Span- 
ish Caudillo with a typical Nazi gift; 
Gestapo agents, invading Southern France 
in the wake of German armies, arrested 
two Spanish Republican leaders, Francisco 
Largo Caballero and Santiago Casares 
Quiroga. They were taken to the frontier 
and handed over to Spanish authorities in 
the confident expectation that “the two no- 
torious Reds will be sentenced to death.” 

Franco silently accepted the present but 
showed no willingness to deliver in re- 
turn. On Nov. 17, faced with a reported 
Nazi demand for naval and air bases in 
Spain, he ordered a “partial mobilization.” 
Immediately recruiting centers throughout 
the country got busy bolstering the stand- 
ing army of 500,000 with draftees, many 
of them veterans of the civil war. It was 
estimated that Spain eventually could 
muster an army of 3,000,000 men, fairly 


well trained but lacking airplanes and — 


heavy equipment. The mobilization order 
went out after Gen. Alfredo Kindelan, 
commander-in-chief of the air force, had 
told a Cabinet meeting that “unidentified” 
foreign planes were flying over the stra- 
tegic Balearic Islands off Spain’s east coast 
and over Spanish military outposts in the 
Pyrenees. 

Next, Franco was reported to have in- 
formed both the Axis and the United Na- 
tions that Spain immediately would ac- 
cept aid from the other side, if either of 
them seized any of her naval and air bases. 
In Washington, Secretary of State Cordell 
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Hull announced on Nov. 19 that he had 
received new assurances that Spain in- 
tended to maintain absolute neutrality. 
This Monday, in a surprise move further 
complicating the Spanish inner_ tangle, 
Franco revamped the National Council of 
the Spanish Falange, chief pillar of his 
regime. The new council, still headed by 


the “Caudillo,” also included Serrano 
Sufier. 
Significance 


Hitler’s seizure of Vichy France was a 
mere stopgap that could not offset the 
tremendous strategic and moral repercus- 
sions of the Allied coup in North Africa. 
Something much bigger is imperative. 

Such a blow could be either political. or 
military. It might take the form of a des- 
perate thrust across Spain or Turkey to 
get at either of the Allied flanks in North 
Africa. = 

Politically, Spain must seem to the 
Nazis a better jumping-off place than 
Turkey. For Turkey is an avowed ally of 
Great Britain, whereas Spain until recently 
professed to be a nonbelligerent Axis part- 
ner. The Spanish Army still.is largely in 
the hands of officers with long records of 
admiration for German military prowess. 
And, although Franco did shelve a number 
of ardently pro-Axis officials in the Ser- 
rano Sufier cleanup, the Nazi-minded Fa- 
lange retains considerable influence. 

If Spain could be brought peacefully 
into the Axis camp, the Nazis might win 
an important bridgehead on the coast of 
North Africa: Spanish Morocco, where 
Spain’s crack divisions, reputedly 125,000 
strong, are stationed. By the same token, 
however, Gibraltar, the only bridgehead 


Franco repaid Hitler's gifts with mobilization 


which the Allies now have in Westen 
Europe, could at once. become the start- 
ing point of an Anglo-American invasion 
of Europe. : 

Franco and his new Foreign Minister, 
Count Francisco Gomez Jordana, are well 
aware of the pros and cons of this situa- 
tion and evidently are now hewing hard to 
the neutrality line. Spain has accepted 
President Roosevelt’s assurances of peace- 
ful intentions. There have been no similar 
guarantees from the Axis side. Washing- 
ton, therefore, feels that the recent record 
of Spain’s neutrality is favorable to the 
United Nations. 

That the Nazi government is not pleased 
with Franco’s present stand is also indi- 
cated by the lukewarm reception given to 
the new Spanish Ambassador, Gines Vidal 
y Saura, who arrived in Berlin on Nov. 
17. German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, who ‘had been scheduled to 
meet Vidal, failed to do so, but sent his 
regrets. 





Lyrics by A. Hitler 

There will be no light in the evergreen 
bows of Mannheim on the Rhine this 
Christmas, but the Nazis have provided 
a song to be sung in the blacked-out pre- 
cincts of Germany’s greatest schloss. A 
correspondent of The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch reports from somewhere on the Ger- 
man border: 

“Instead of using a religious motif, a 
German composer named Gottfried Miiller 
has written a choral symphony to be pre- 
sented in Mannheim based on excerpts 
from Hitler’s speeches.” 


Slaves on the Sahara 


They did not hear the President’s words . 
in the concentration camps which pock 
the face of the European Continent; nor 
do the ivy boxcars, clanking eastward with 
their cargoes of miserable deportees, have 
radio facilities. But for all of Hitler’s 
slaves this was an Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the first act of mass liberation for 
those whom the Nazis have caught. For 
in warm, deliberate tones President Roose- 
velt told his press conference: 

“I have requested the liberation of all 

persons in Northern Africa who had been 
imprisoned because they opposed the 
efforts of the Nazis to dominate the world, 
and I have asked for the abrogation of all 
laws and decrees inspired by Nazi govern- 
ments or Nazi ideologists.” 
_ In liberated North Africa, the Presi- 
dent’s order last week had concrete mean- 
ing, progressive freedom for more than 
60,000 Vichy captives, including some 
10,000 de Gaullists, $0,000 Spaniards, 10,- 
000 Jewish refugees, and from 10,000 to 
15,000 anti-Fascists of various nationali- 
ties. Many of them were veterans of 
the International Brigade of the Spanish 
civil war. A first batch of 900, released 
from the Djelfa concentration camp in 
Algeria, were due to join the Allied 
forces. Many more were expected to be 
mustered in. 

Thus ended one of the most infamous 
chapters of Vichy history: the use of 
foreign slave labor in the Sahara. The men 
now ordered freed had gone through years 
of persecution and hardship. Whether they 
had fled from Franco Spain or Hitler Ger- 
many, their precarious sanctuary in France 




















It is our belief that a new and better way of life will emerge 
from the chaos which now engulfs the world. 


Just as the developments of the last war brought us radio 
and its attendant entertainment and education, so also 
will the successful conclusion of this war bring us new 
comforts, new conveniences—an entirely new method of 
living—a new world with a broader ‘distribution of the 
plenty which this country is so capable of providing. 
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early and successful conclusion of the war, our thinking 
must go forward to tomorrow's peace. For when that to- 
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ciples to new products. This will enable us to do our part 
in the perpetuation of the things by which men live and 
enable us to build for a better life. 


It has always been the policy of this company to be pre- 
pared for tomorrow's requirements. We were prepared for 
the production requirements placed upon us by our 
government and were, therefore, in a position to quickly 
convert our efforts to the production of war needs. 


With the vision, sound basic policies, engineering skill, 
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to peace will be rapid, and our peacetime products will 
fit tomorrow’s way of life. 
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problems that peace must bring. 
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lasted no longer than the Third Republic. 
Even the thousands who had enlisted in 
the Foreign Legion and fought for France 
were, after demobilization, impressed or 
tricked into work squads toiling in the 
desert. Others had been taken from con- 
centration camps in Southern France and 
herded into Sahara hellholes like Bou Arfa 
and Colomb-Béchar. 

These defenseless expatriates provided 
Vichy with cheap labor for execution of 
a long-planned project: the 2,200-mile 
Trans-Sahara Railroad from Oran to Dakar 
across the most desolate reaches of French 
West Africa. The plan, repeatedly shelved 
because of its prohibitive cost, was more 
than 60 years old when Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain, on March 21, 1941, signed 
the decree ordering the railroad built. He 
did so at the behest of the Nazis, who were 
anxious to secure a fast and protected line 
of communication with strategic Dakar. 

Outwardly, the task of building the rail- 
road and of “hiring” the workers was in 
the hands of the “Office of Industrial 
Production” at Rabat. But behind this 
French facade, German officers of the Con- 
trol Commission pulled the strings. A 
hand-picked staff of overseers, including 
many German sergeants and corporals, 
handled camp discipline in true Nazi 
fashion. 

The impressed workers slept in canvas- 
covered ditches or sand holes. In the 
daytime, the temperature would: rise to 
149, then would drop at night to freezing. 
The sufferings of the men, many of whom 
were intellectuals unused to manual labor, 
were heightened by the _ lung-piercing 
simoon, by hunger, sickness, vermin, and 
a total lack of hygiene. Thousands died. 

The payment for a ten-hour day was 
seldom more than a few cents. 


4] While Vichy prisoners were being liber- 
ated, a roundup of Axis agents in North 
Africa got under way. Lt. Gen. Mark 
Clark announced that some “high Algerian 
personages” hampering the Allied cause 
would be interned. 





Cripps’s New Mission 

Winston Churchill found a way this 
week to tie down the restless idealism of 
Sir Stafford Cripps to his national govern- 
ment. He gave him the “great administra- 
tive department” of the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production. In taking the job Sir 
Stafford departed from the War Cabinet, 
thus shifting from a direct part in the 
making of war policy to the making of the 
warplanes with which Britain is blasting 
the enemy. His position is comparable to 
that just given in the United States to 
Charles E. Wilson (see page 64) . 

It was an unusual step for Churchill to 
take, and the Prime Minister shrewdly 
anticipated talk of a “demotion” by telling 
Sir Stafford, in a published letter, that 


“although it might at first seem that... 
you would be stepping down in the politi- 
cal hierarchy, I know you would not be 
influenced by that.” Cripps replied that 
Churchill was the best judge of how his 
services could be used. _ 

Behind the decision was Churchill’s 
realization that a man of Sir Stafford’s 
character was bound to be getting restive 
in his erstwhile task of government leader 
in the House of Commons and Lord Privy 
Seal in the War Cabinet. Wrangling with 
Commons _ back-benchers on behalf of 
Churchill was not one of Cripps’s out- 
standing successes. Coming deliberations 
on postwar social reform in both War 
Cabinet and Commons also were bound to 
cause an inner struggle for this man who 
is a political individualist, a left winger 
too radical for the Labor party and yet 
100 per cent loyal to the British tradition. 
Yet Churchill, realizing Sir Stafford’s 
boundless abilities, wanted to keep him. 

It was not a question of trying to dim 
Cripps’s personal popularity. This reached 
its highest point largely by the circum- 





Wide ed 
Sir Stafford Cripps moved down 
and over—but not out 


stance that he was British Ambassador to 
Moscow at the time Germany’s attack 
made the Soviet Union Britain’s ally. 
Few blamed him for failing to settle the 
Indian independence problem on his mis- 
sion to the subcontinent this spring. 

But regardless of his public standing, he 
has never been a political threat to 


‘Churchill’s own position—nor has anyone 


else, for that matter. 

Sir Stafford’s able predecessor, Col. J. J. 
Llewellin, comes to Washington as resi- 
dent minister in charge of supply. Just 
before he was appointed he said Britain’s 
heavy-bomber production this year was 
three times that of last and added grimly: 
“We can use them.” Cripps’s old duties 
were split three ways: Viscount Cranborne 
became Lord Privy Seal; Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden was made government | 
leader in Commons, and Home Secretary 
Herbert Morrison entered the War Cabi- 
net. Oliver Stanley came back to the gov- 
ernment as Colonial Secretary, succeeding 
Cranborne. 





Laval Alone 


Pétain Saddles Him With Job 
of Enslaving French for Axis 


“Be on guard, Pierre Laval. Look to the 
left, to the right, in front of you and be- 
hind you. You are surrounded, . Pierre 
Laval. You are terribly alone.” 

That was Marcel Déat’s curious Bastille 
Day message to Laval last-July 14. Laval, 
empowered by the practical abdication of 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain last week 
to make Hitler’s laws for France “on. his 
simple signature,” finally knew what it 
was to be alone. 

“The situation is tragic,” he cried out to 
the French, befuddled by what little they 
knew of the swift sweep of military events 
beyond the Mediterranean. “Le Maréchal 
has given me the heaviest task that a man 
can carry on his shoulders.” 

Then he broke the news that there 
would be a “reconciliation and entente” 
with Germany, and that France would 
start right away to pay the new install- 
ments on Germany’s price in French man- 
power. New “legions,” he said, would 
spring up to answer the “insults” of the 
Americans and British; the first of these, 
he hoped, would spring into action quickly 
enough to get to Tunisia in time to help 
Germany and Italy. 

Recruiting for this African legion began 
immediately, but Laval obviously was up 
against difficulties even greater than when 
he and Jacques Doriot tried to get French- 
men to fight for the Germans in Russia. 
(In two years, the Russian legion never 
rose over 5,000 men, and only a small part 
of these actually went to the front, al- 
though the pay was good.) 

Laval’s line toward the United States 
was Hitler’s in carbon copy. Avoiding any 
mention of the prospect of France’s de- 
claring war, he raged repeatedly that 
“Roosevelt” (not America as a nation) 
had “created between us an irreparable 
situation; . . . Roosevelt . . . weakened our 
defense; . . . Roosevelt” tried to deliver 
France “to the domination of Communists 
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and Jews.” Under this torrent of parrot 
talk Laval hid his omissions, saying noth- 
ing, for instance, of the fate of the French 
war fleet off Toulon. 

But while thus managing to confuse the 
people, Laval was reported to have de- 
livered Gen. Maxime Weygand to Hitler. 
The general, it was reported, had been 
whisked off by SS men to K@Gnigstein for- 
tress in Saxony, from which Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud had escaped, eventually to 
fight again with the Allies. A ‘Berlin spokes- 
man, however, disclaimed the story, even 
hinting: “I wonder whether he has not 
succeeded in escaping to the Allies.” The 
Rome radio wryly observed: “One Giraud 
is enough.” 

More trains of artisans pulled out of 
Paris’s Gare de ]’Est, headed for Germany 
at the rate of three artisans for one of Hit- 
ler’s 1,200,000 French war prisoners. The 
first group of a “Jeunes de Maréchal” 
youth movement set off for some vague 
sort of duty against “Bolshevism and in- 
ternational Jewry” somewhere “on the 
western front.” 

The Swiss heard that Laval’s further 
plans call for a military-economic alliance 
with Hitler which will be dressed up to 
look like a peace; a new industrial setup to 
provide swift German access to all French 
output, and skilled labor in a _ steady 
stream, to be obtained without the appear- 
ance of coercion. It was doubtless by way 
of furthering such dealings that Laval on 
Sunday went to Paris from Vichy. 

For in Vichy, no one was of use to Laval 
any more. Pétain had withdrawn his shield. 
After he had abdicated, the Marshal’s one 
gesture was to ask French officers, especial- 
ly in Tunisia, to obey Laval and to resist 
“Anglo-American aggression.” Even in this 
plea the old man dropped,the use of the 
royal “we” which he has employed to 
summon the faithful, and said instead “I 


remain your guide.” (An observer in Lon-’' 


don remarked: “He meant: ‘I am your 
Hindenburg’.”) 

And in Paris, there was no one Laval 
could trust. Both Déat and Doriot were 
endeavoring to convince the Germans that 
they were more ardent Hitlerites than he. 
Déat, who shared de Gaullist bullets with 
Laval at Versailles in August of 1941, said 
with an air of righteousness, “Vichy has 
become, in the last two years, a symbol of 
all that is corrupt. We must tear ourselves 
away from it.” Doriot, going all out for a 
French declaration of war against Amer- 
ica and Britain, which Laval hesitated to 
present to the French people, sidled away 
from Laval so fast that he ran into a crowd 
of men with clubs. He was reported sent 
to a hospital. 

Meanwhile, best reports from both “ful- 
ly occupied” France and that part which 
is now cynically called “defended” were 
that the people had not emerged from 
their deep state of passive resignation. 
Knowing that tremendous events were tak- 
ing place which were hidden from them, 


they were evidently still too tired, hungry, 
dulled, or depressed to try to find out 
what really was happening. Defection to 
the Allies of Admiral Jean Frangois Dar- 
lan, the former “dauphin,” did nothing to 
stir them; indeed, Léon Morandat, the first 
labor leader to escape to England after 
the extension of German occupation, said 
this actually sent Allied stock sharply 
down. Morandat had left too soon to know 
the effect of President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion that the use of Darlan was a “tem- 
porary expedient, justified solely by the 
stress of battle.” 





Amery the Younger 


Leopold S. Amery, the dynamic 5-foot 
Secretary for India, is possibly the brain- 
iest man in the British Cabinet, not ex- 
cepting Winston Churchill. He practically 
monopolized the scholarships as an under- 
graduate at Oxford; supervised Boer War 
coverage for The London Times at 26; has 
written a dozen books including a seven- 
volume history of the Boer War; can speak 
fluently in French, German, Italian, Ser- 
bian, Turkish, Syrian, and Arabic, has 
been First Lord of the Admiralty, Colonial 
Secretary, and Dominions Secretary; and 
after the fall of Norway made one of the 
most stirring Commons speeches of recent 


years when he told the late Neville Cham- © 


berlain: “In the name of God, go!” 
Amery’s 30-year-old son John has been 
no chip off the old block. He left Harrow 
(for undisclosed reasons) at 16 and was 
next heard of at 20 as a film producer. 
He made two silent movies in Paris, then 
went to Tanganyika on location where he 
scared the natives with a bombing scene. 
Still a minor, he chased around Europe to 
find some place where he could legally 
marry a plump actress, Una Evelyn Wing. 


John Amery (with wife in a Paris café) was the nub of a clumsy Nazi stunt 
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He finally succeeded in Greece but had 
trouble there involving a check. Driving 
offenses cost him more than 70 court con- 
victions. Young Amery went ahead with 
his movie schemes till he was declared 
bankrupt. 

At the outbreak of the war, the reedy 
and darkly freckled youth was living on 
the French Riviera, reportedly suffering 
from lung trouble. In 1941 he was one of 
fourteen Britons arrested in reprisal for 
the seizure of seven Vichyites in Syria by 
the British, but he subsequently was re- 
leased. Last March the Lyon radio in then 
unoccupied France quoted him as writing 
that an RAF raid on the Renault works 
near Paris “filled us with sadness and 
shame.” 

Last week, while Nazi Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels was out in Western Ger- 
many giving fight talks to the people of 
bombed cities, his department in Berlin 
“flashed” the story that John Amery had 
come to the German capital and would 
“join P. G. Wodehouse” on the radio 
beamed at Britain. The result was one of 
the clumsiest stunts yet devised by Nazi 
propaganda. 

The voice that came out was called 
that of John Amery by the Germans; in 
England his father listened and said: “It 
did not sound like my son’s, nor did the 
material. I have nothing more to say.” 
Actually the material was pure Lord Haw 
Haw (British traitor William Joyce). 
Wodehouse, who made some Berlin radio 
talks in a whimsical vein after the Nazis 
caught him on the channel coast of France 
in 1940, was not in evidence. 

In the so-called John Amery broadcast, 
the British were urged to make a peace 
with Berlin because “however fantastic it 
may sound, the German Army is at this 
moment the only thing that stands be- 
tween communism and you.” 
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War Production Now Licked; 
§ Current Problem Is Balance 


Machines Must Be Fed 
Without Grinding Civil Needs 
Down to the Danger Point 


The tremendous job of converting peace- 
time American industry to munitions man- 
 wfacture has been successfully accom- 
| plished. The stuff is rolling out, and the 
- makers have already turned from produc- 
_ tion to improvement, while casting an eye 
| toward the as-yet dim horizon of postwar 
> conversion. Returned last week from a tour 
through some of the great mass-production 
| arsenals of Central West industry, Milton 
- Van Slyck, -NEwswEEK’s business news 
_ editor, tells about this production turning 
| pont and what les ahead for civilians. 


In the old and new plants, where mil- 
lions of hands and machines are making 
ships, guns, aircraft, tanks, tank killers, 
and a host of other lethal weapons, hard- 
headed, top-flight production officials have 
a way of startling visitors, impressed by 
the huge production activity, with rather 


. Offhand statements. 


Amid the thunder of forges and the 
flash of welding machines, they say: “This 
is the easy part of it. Production is the 
simplest part of this war job.” Then they 
explain: “It’s the planning, the slow, pains- 
taking process of tooling up—that’s the 
tightrope-walking part of the act—of see- 
ing to it that the materials flow is sufficient 
and timed right; of seeing to it that the 
men and machinery are there when needed. 

“Once the planning is done, once you 
get the production rolling—then it’s only 
a matter of constant operational head- 
aches, design changes, and the like. That’s 
where we are today. We’re past the begin- 
ning.” (More than $55,000,000,000 actual- 
ly has been spent from July 1940 through 
October 1942; $240,000,000,000 has been 
authorized for war.) 

This composite quotation is a consensus 
from officials of many companies deep in 
war production in and around such cities 
as Chicago, Detroit, and Indianapolis. It 
means only one thing: that from now on 
our war needs are limited only by mate- 
rials and manpower. And, encouragingly, 
no disastrous crisis now is foreseen in either 
' one of these important all-out war ingredi- 
ents, although the pinch in both will cause 


plenty of squawking as adjustments are 
made, 


So the industrial geniuses who planned 
and put into operation the huge armament 
plants have now turned their attention 
principally to further improvements in the 
weapons, materials, and processes—making 
fewer of them more effective. And they are 
beginning to spend a little more time in 
planning to unwind all this so as to trans- 
form industry back again into the horn 
of peacetime plenty—to give a goods- 
hungry people the autos, farm machinery, 
vacuum cleaners, tools, and gadgets they 
want. 

How well Washington and military and 
industrial planners have labored to create 
our war machine is best illustrated by War 
Production Board estimates (see chart) 
of 1942 war output compared with that of 
1941. It’s a good showing, authorities say. 
But it cost more than it should have be- 
cause of false starts, waste, inefficiency, 
and unbalanced production (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 16). It’s not perfect yet. But we’re 
outproducing our enemies, and the peak 
nowhere has been reached. Currently, the 
average use of war-plant facilities is 72.4 
hours weekly compared with the optimum 
of 168. This partial idleness in existing 
facilities is why much war-plant construc- 


tion or planning is being canceled (Higgins 
shipyards and Nash-Kelvinator’s aircraft 
plant in New Orleans, for example) . 

How production is ballooning can be 
shown by random statistics. War spending 
in October averaged about $212,000,000 a 
day ... The automotive industry shipped 
$3,500,000,000 of war material during the 
first ten months of 1942 and is now pro- 
ducing at a rate 50 per cent in excess of 
its peacetime peak . . . The machine-tool 
industry which is doubling last year’s out- 
put is headed for a $1,500,000,000 year, 63 
times the value of its output ten years ago 
. . . Steel ingot production for the first ten 
months of 1942 totaled 71,604,470 tons, up 
4.5 per cent over the comparable 1941 
period . . . Lend-Lease aid to other nations 
in October amounted to $915,000,000 ... 
Merchant ships are being launched at the 
rate of three a day and naval vessels at a 
rate of more than one every three days. 

Straws in the wind last week gave further 
evidence of the fact that the horizon has 
cleared for United States production. In 
a little-noticed statement, WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson said that we now 
are in the third stage of the war effort: 
the stage of organizing the nation on a 
complete war economy basis. 

Other straws: 


{| Trade spokesmen, such as the magazines 
Steel and The Iron Age, report an easing 
in the steel situation. Steel said civilians 
may get as much as 35 per cent of total 
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steel output (now that the Controlled 
Materials Plan has been adopted to regu- 
late the flow of materials to war indus- 
tries). The Iron Age backed this up with 
the belief that there may be a “steel sur- 
plus within six months to a year.” 


{{ Nelson stated that we will more than 
double the current rate of aircraft produc- 
tion by next year [to perhaps 100,000 
planes—see page 64] and that this will not 
require doubling plant facilities or labor 
force. Some facilities will be built but 
probably not large ones. 


{The statement by an ordnance depart- 
ment official. (see page 63) that enough 
new facilities are built or building to take 
care of any anticipated armament needs 
for the rest of the war. 


4] Last week’s jockeying before the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission by General 
Motors and Chrysler, over competitive 
freight rates on new cars—something that 
won’t be made until it’s over over there. 


Significance 


Nelson’s implication, when he said we 
were in the third stage of the war, was 
plain though unvoiced: The United States 
has come through the planning stage, has 
licked the production problem and now 
has settled down to the painful and dreary 
job of channeling into the war effort every 
bit of energy and every dollar that is not 
needed to maintain a sound but lean 
civilian economy. 

Already ration cards are here. New 
typewriters, bicycles, and autos can’t be 
bought by John Public. Fashions have 
changed, zippers are disappearing from 
clothing and new pots and pans look dif- 











Santa Claudia: Don’t look now, kiddies, but we think this guy is a lady! 
Yep, she is. Her husband has gone to work: in a factory making guns to lick 
Hitler and the Japs, so Mrs. Santa will be passing out the gifts this year. A 
photographer took this picture in a Chicago department store last week. 
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ferent. This means that we're hitting our 
stride in war output. When present inven. 
tories of civilian goods are exhausted and 
shoppers go from store to store seeking a 
replacement part for an old car or vacuum} 
cleaner—when houses and lawns begin to 
look shabby, and maybe the people too,’ 
then we'll be over the production hump 
definitely. And when that time comes ad- 
ditional millions of women will be in fac. 
tories for the first time, 

That’s the way it’s planned for thef 
home front—to cut to where it hurts but 
doesn’t permanently injure. But some | 
observers feel there’s a danger. The prac. 
tice, up until now at least, has been to. 
bow civilian needs out of the picturef 
whenever a contest over materials or sery- |! 
ices developed. Because the civilian is the} 
mainspring of the whole war program (no 
weapons can be made unless there are 
hands to make them) the importance of © 
keeping 52,000,000 men and women on~ 
the job is self-evident. And because these — 
men and women need certain minima in | 
shelter, food, clothing, and diversion, it is 
highly important as the pinch grows tight- 
er that a.job of planning comparable in Ff) 
scope to that which put the war-produc- } 
tion effort into high gear be done for the * 
civilian needs. 

One school of thought gaining popu- © 
larity urges a reversal of the entire mate — 
rials allocation procedure—first, to decid 4 
what are the barest minimum civilian — 
needs, then to allocate all above that to 
the war. Next, anything left over could — 
be given to the civilian economy—a sort _ 
of bonus. Such a program, it is believed, — 
would tend to dissipate the hoarding psy- \ 
chology, give Washington scaremongers ; 1 
less ammunition, and be an important 
factor in reassuring civilians and strength- 
ening morale. - 





Output: Ladies Welcome 


She was only 5 foot 2 and she came to 
the factory to replace a 6-foot man who 
had gone to war. But she couldn’t reach up 
to the machine controls. The factory solved 
that one by building a wooden platform 
for her to stand on. And that’s only one 
example of how industry has had to make 
adjustments for the growing tide of women 
war workers. 

But not all the problems of female em- 
ployment are so easily solved. Depending 
on the industry, women today make up 
from 10 to 88 per cent of total personnel in 
most war plants. They are working in 
shipyards and steel mills, in coal mines and 
on railroads; in fact, in every industry 
from ammunition to zircon cutting. And 
management has had a lot of problems 
never before encountered. 

To overcome physical limitations of 
women, automatic hoists, conveyors, coun- 
terbalances, and other mechanical aids 

(Continued on Page 59) 








To keep his e 


Te YOU COULD keep one eye on a 
Zero dodging about at 300 miles an 
hour...and the other on your altimeter, 
tachometer, and engine oil temperatures 
and pressures? 

It’s literally what our fighter pilots 
have had to do in the midst of battle! 

To AiResearch engineers, who’ve made 
controlled air turn lots of tricks, it seemed 
that one way to simplify things was to 
perfect automatic exit flap controls. 

Exit flaps are the little “trap doors” on 
the fuselage or wings which let out a con- 
trolled. amount of air that has passed 
through radiators, supercharger inter- 
coolers, and engine oil coolers. Until re- 
cently, our fighter pilots have had to con- 
tinuously readjust the positions of the 
exit flaps by hand control, according to 
those never-ending instrument readings. 


i 


Today, we are proud to tell you, an 
AiResearch Automatic Exit Flap Control 
System that takes over this temperature 
controlling job is an accomplished fact. 


And every day more of these almost hu- 
man automatic systems from AiResearch 
are appearing in the growing stream of 
warplanes the U.S. is building. 


U \W &= 


MANUFACTURING 


ANCEL 


yes on the Jap ahead... 


This is just one of a number of things 
AiResearch engineers have discovered 
they can make controlled air do—to help 
the U.S. fight a war. 


Based on this increasing knowledge of 
automatic air control, our engineers are 
already planning better peacetime serv- 
ants for your future home and business. 


COMPANY 


CALIFORN 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Fur Coats and Winning the War one 
n 
of mi 
by RALPH ROBEY ducti 
Brief 
Keep Colds ne 
Women’s fur coats are rather far contrary, it has a large volume of un- oom 
off Yo ur Sc h ed ll ; e I removed from the subjects ordinarily employment. And there is no immediate on 
discussed in this column. In the news prospect of this situation being cor- igee 
AERO Paper Drinking Cups will help last week, however, there was an item rected. By no stretch of the imagina- - 
you decrease the spread of time-wasting about them which provides an almost tion, thus, could there be any justifica- ws 
common colds. Each crisp, clean Aero perfect springboard for emphasizing a tion for curtailing the fur industry at vag 
: 2 point in connection with our war effort this time, or in the near future, on the hi 
Cup is used only once and then dis- which is badly in need of attention and __ basis of a shortage of manpower. To do - if 
carded to avoid contagion. Put a hand- correction. so would merely increase the already ” 
some, dust-tight steel or plastic dispenser The item in question was the report serious unemployment problem in that vais 
; a of a speech in New York by Fowler center. . 
at every fountain! Harper, deputy chairman of the War One further point: Since fur coats ing. 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, Manpower Commission, before the Na- use no materials needed in the war effort _ 
Worcester, Mass. © PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE tional Fur Trade Council. In this speech of which there is a shortage, and since wait 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California. Mr. Harper said: “Before this war is almost every woman in the country se 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, over American women will have to do wants a fur coat, they are an ideal ani 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. without new fur coats. And the reason absorbent of excess purchasing power— i 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company is that there is not enough manpower _ of the kind of purchasing power which _ 
: available to continue the fur-coat in- is creating the danger of inflation. The cand 
dustry as usual. It may be that there proof of this is that the best markets be 
may not be enough manpower to con- for fur coats today are the Middle aay 
, tinue at all.” . Western industrial centers where wages 
Now there is no doubt whatsoever and weekly incomes have skyrocketed fro 
that if it is necessary for our women as a result of war prosperity. From one we 
to do without new fur coats in order to __ point of view, therefore, we would be = 
win the war they will do so without a _ better off if more fur coats were pro- = 
murmur. We can forget that part of the duced. It 1 reduce buying pressure “d 
problem. The real point at issue is why _ on articles using war materials. bi 
is such a statement as this made at In the light of these facts why : 
this time. should Mr. Harper tell the fur industry st 
that it may have to shut down com- oh 
The fur industry in this country is pletely? Why should he tell American . 
largely concentrated in New York City, women that in time they will not be 1 
something like 80 per cent being located able to buy new fur coats? ” 
in that center. The industry comprises And why should there be a constant : 
about 2,000 concerns, which in the — stream of other government officials tl 
aggregate employ approximately 40,000 making similar speeches about other 4 
persons. As industries go in America, articles? Scarcely a day passes that f 
therefore, this one is not large, and if _ the public is not warned that it is only 
it were shut down completely and its a matter of time until it will be unable P 
workers transferred into war plants it to get this or that. ; 
would not be a substantial contribution The effect of this scare campaign 
toward the solution of our manpower necessarily is to cause the public to . 
~ problem. Actually, such a wholesale rush in and buy—the very thing which . 
movement would not be possible. In _ it is desirable should not happen. In I 
S : addition to the normal considerations consequence, shortages are created that ) 
Sample cups with full © | f family tj ’ : «anes ‘ 
inkeceaeiinn eeet on se 1 | of family ties, the difficulty of changing otherwise would not occur, or they are 
quest. Address Dept. 11-A © | localitics, ete., which would limit such a created more rapidly than otherwise 
at the plant nearest you. j transfer, there is the further fact that would be the case. 
the workers in this industry are highly It is time for our government officials | 
skilled handicraftsmen who could not to stop this constant crying of “wolf.” 
easily be trained to the methods of mass | When curtailment or rationing becomes 
wartime production. necessary, curtail or ration. But until 
But that is only a part of the man- that time, keep quiet. The job of Wash- 
power aspect of the story. New York ington is to give us the leadership 
City at present is not a center in which _ necessary to win the war; not to run a 
- ALR there is a shortage of workers. On the _ speaker’s bureau. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
have been installed. And sometimes un- 
expected blessings have come with such 
changes. Often they have increased effi- 
ciency and saved critical materials (sub- 
stitution of light masonite for steel jigs, in 
one instance) . 

On the other side of the fence: Mingling 
of men and women has slowed down pro- 
duction because of flirtation and worse. 
Brief but regular rest periods have had 
to be established for women. Labor union 
friction has arisen over the question of ad- 
mitting women apprentices. Additional 
washrooms of different design have had to 
be provided. Factory costumes, both from 
safety and appearance standpoints, have 
become such a moot subject that last week 
a style show was held in New York to 
exhibit the most practical yet becoming 
garb. Women’s hour laws have been eased 
in at least ten states, and more legislation 
is contemplated. In the case of shell load- 
ing and similar plants in sparsely settled 
regions, the problem of housing, recreation, 
and commissary has heen acute. And 
supervision of women by foremen would 
make a whole chapter in any treatise on 
women in industry. Typical foreman’s 
comment: “I treat women the same as 
men; give the same orders; use the same 
words—but there’s a different tone in my 
voice.” 

Since much factory work is different 
from anything women have ever done, 
training is all-important. Many companies 
and industries maintain their own training 
classes; many schools have been subsidized 
by the government. Generally, the women 
learn rapidly, work efficiently, and are am- 
bitious. Lots of them, however, want to 
step right into war-production jobs with- 
out training. A recent Eastern survey 
showed that only 20 per cent of the women 
who wanted jobs were willing to attend 
shop classes. 

But with all the headaches and changes 
that women have brought into the Ameri- 
can industrial scheme, management has 
discovered that women can do the job. In 
fact, with hardly an exception, women are 
performing every industrial job that by 
tradition has been assigned to men. The 
United States Employment Service has 
catalogued 1,800 war and 900 nonwar 
occupations suitable for women. In many 
plants, supervisors are opening unheard-of 
jobs to them. Example: The American 
Steel industry has taken a tip from Britain 
(where 15 per cent of steelmaking person- 
nel are women) and is training them for 10 
per cent of the production work here, fit- 
ting them into every steel operation that 
doesn’t involve heavy lifting or other ex- 
treme physical strain. British steel mills 
also found that women teamed with men 
speeded output and that it was hard for 
men to keep up with them. 

At the same time, the double standard 
of wages is disappearing. The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, union leaders, 
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NT. FOR BREAKFAST / 


oo Thanks to a “Dust Pan” of 1860 


Smooth as glass is the finish of the outside 
casing of this half ton missile of destruc- 
tion. Watch-spring accuracy is in the turn- 
ing and polishing of its propeller blades. 
This acme of mechanical perfection which 
assures unerring aim and split second tim- 
ing was made possible by delicately adjusted 
precision machines back -at the Navy Tor- 
pedo Station where this mammoth Fish 
was hatched. 


What has a “dust pan” of 1860 got to do 
with it? 

Just this: The plant where this torpedo was 
made is dust free. The machines are pro- 
tected against abrasion which could quickly 
affect their micrometric accuracy by a 
Sturtevant System which whisks away the 
most minute particles of metal that spurt 
from the finishing tools. 


The principle goes back to the original 
installation of Ben Franklin Sturtevant, 
founder of the air handling industry. This 
installation, made in 1860, was a fan which 
sucked up flying sawdust from his machine 
for making shoe pegs. 


Thus it is that yesterdays of Sturtevant 
Pioneering are paying dividends today .. . 
putting air to work in countless ways to 
step up the pace and power of America’s 
war machine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 











Safety is of prime 
importance in the training of 
Military Pilots. 

Ruggedness and dependabil- 
ity have been the determining 
factors in the selection of 
Jacobs Engines for powering 
Advanced Training Planes. 

The majority of twin-engine 


Trainers are powered by Jacobs. 
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and the War Labor Board have all gone on 
record favoring equal pay for women do- 
ing equal work with men. Aircraft factories 
(which are using more women than any 
other war industry) are largely following 
this line. On the other hand, some ammu- 
nition plants and other plants, too, pay 
women less than men. But when a differ- 
ence in pay does exist it is usually because 
jobs have had to be broken down into 
simpler parts and retimed, or new equip- 
ment installed. Wages paid women in war 
plants range from 45-60 cents entrance 
pay to $1.20 an hour for top skills. 

Ranks of unemployed women in the 
labor force (currently looking for work) 
have dwindled from 1,800,000 to 800,000 
in the past year. When these are absorbed, 
new workers will have to be recruited from 
the 22,000,000 women and girls between 
14 and 44 who are able to work but who 
are not now in the labor market. Census 
statisticians figure that 5,000,000 of these 
are available for war industry without too 
much disruption of homes and families. 
This number will just about make up the 
estimated 1942-43 needs to slack the man- 
power shortage. 

Just how these women, unaccustomed to 
collecting a paycheck, can be persuaded to 
leave home and family to take jobs is an- 
other matter. National registration of 
women for war work might be one answer, 
although the government has consistently 
shied away from this step. This week, War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
advised the President against nationwide 
registration this year. Reasons: Women 
currently are needed badly in only a few 
labor-shortage areas; registration where 
they are not needed would cause women 
to lose faith in the program and waste 
much clerical work. 





Taxes: Easy Payment 


The Treasury admitted indirectly last 
week that a lot of people are expected to 
default on sharply boosted Federal in- 
come taxes next year. At a press conference 
in Washington, Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary John L. Sullivan let reporters in on 
the fact that the public will be given a 
break in the form of an easy-payment 
plan—on a weekly or monthly basis, plus 
6 per cent interest on arrears. 

Under this plan, Sullivan said, people 
who can’t meet the quarterly payments 
permitted without penalty (regular pay- 
ments against taxes on 1942 income as 
contrasted with the 5 per cent Victory tax 
paycheck deductions which are against 
1943 income) , will be encouraged to work 
out “easy” installments payable when- 
ever they get their salary checks. The 
interest rate, while considerably higher 
than the government’s open-market money 
rates, will still cost less than recourse to 
loan sharks. 

As a matter of fact, people have always 
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Talburt in the N.Y. World-Telegram 


“A Word to the Wise!” 


been entitled to handle their income-tax 
payments on such a weekly or monthly 
basis, plus interest. Sullivan’s backhanded 
suggestion that they give it a good try- 
out in 19438 was an obvious effort to keep 
anticipated defaults at a minimum, and 
to put on a mass basis the deferred pay- 
ment systems which heretofore had been 
worked out individually. 

He expected trouble because the new 
tax law (Newsweek, Oct. 19) will hit 
about 50,000,000 people next year— 
33,000,000 of them for the first time— 
and rates are the highest in history. A 
Gallup poll showing that only one person 
in four is saving money to meet 1943 taxes 
added to Sullivan’s worries. 


| The New York World-Telegram reported 
that the World Almanac it publishes shows 
a $25,000 net ceiling on incomes to have 
been in the Communist party’s election 
platform back in 1928. So far, this plan 
has never been approved as a tax measure, 
but last month President Roosevelt ordered 
it (applying only to salaries) as part of 
his anti-inflation program. 
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Standard Retirements 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
last week made what it considered a rou- 
tine announcement of the retirement of top 
officials. This was seized upon by New 
York financial writers who rattled a lot 
of skeletons by dusting off the company’s 
patent agreement with Germany’s I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and the resulting Depart- 
ment of Justice investigation (NEws- 
wEEK, April 6). 

But, according to company spokesmen, 
the news meant only that time had caught 
up with Board Chairman Walter C. Teagle 
and Vice Presidents E. J. Sadler and D. L. 
Harper, all of whom are so close to the 
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The Train of Tomorrow, pictured 
above, is not merely a dream. Out 
of America’s tremendous war 
effort will come amazing new 
products—new advantages—new 
economies. Bohn as the only large- 
scale organization in the world 
specializing in advanced engineer- 
ing of aluminum, magnesium, 
and brass applications, can there- 
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fore give unbiased advice on 
the use and fabrication of each 
of these vital metals. Remem- 
ber the name Bohn. Right now 
of course, this entire organiza- 
tion is working on war produc- 
tion. Later on, when the right | 
time comes, you may be able to 
use the vast Bohn resources most 
advantageously and profitably. 














WITAL LINKS in production 
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Your production result is only as strong as the weakest link in your . aa 
chain of effort. So often that link may be overlooked simply because Where Cacdéveort 
you assume that your record-keeping systems are adequate and efficient. Serve to Save 
But war demands mean new methods, and Cardineer, the portable Add 7 
: 8 ressograph-Multigraph Co. 
rotary file is answering the call for faster, more compact ways of record Cleveland, Ohio 
keeping in scores of great concerns, everywhere. a 
Check your present record methods for handling costs, inventories, monet ae 
production, priorities, etc.— you'll be surprised at the weak links you'll Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
stumble on. Or better still, call or write our Diebold Methods Depart- m ride vw . 
ment—and we'll check for you. The savings in time and man-power wn sel a 
we have been able to effect for many American businesses have proven International Salt Co. 
most helpful : Scranton, Pa. 
‘ Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
ilwauvkee, Wisc. 
Don’t let the weakest link put a drag on your whole production PM Linotype Co. 
schedule. Investigate Cardineer, Now. remanence 
National Brass Co. 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY ® Plants and General Offices: Canton, Ohio Grand Rawle, atteh. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Columbia Chemical Division 








METHODS EQUIPMENT 
MONEY CHESTS « SAFES 


ELECTRIC REKORDESK 
Y ft Sheet & Tube Co. 
SAFES ¢ BANK VAULTS tag ES og Obie , 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES ... andl many Get. 


New York City 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIEBOLD 
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company’s compulsory retirement age of 
65 that their resignations were logically 
to be expected. In a joking mood, Vice 
President Sadler remarked to a reporter 
that maybe he wasn’t retiring entirely 
because of age; that perhaps he “found it 
more expensive to work than to play”— 
a jest referring to President Roosevelt’s 
baby, the $25,000 salary-limitation order. 

In their places, Ralph W. Gallagher, a 
\ice president, becomes chairman of the 
board and W. E. Pratt and Eugene Hol- 
man become vice presidents. Two new di- 
rectors were elected: R. T. Haslam, gen- 
eral sales manager, who was chief technical 
adviser to the company during the orig- 
inal negotiations in 1927 between Standard 
and the German chemical trust; and 
Frank W. Pierce, industrial-relations man- 
ager for the past nine years. 





Neighborly Exports 


A wholesale plant export program, in 
which entire factories are being lifted up 
and shipped out of this country, is being 
carried on by Washington agencies, which 
plan to accelerate shipments soon. 

Latest evidence of this came on Monday 
when the Office of War Information an- 
nounced that the Douglas Oil Refinery, 
near Los Angeles, would be shipped to 
Russia and is expected to be making 87- 
octane gas there within a year. It will be 
transferred under Lend-Lease. This follows 
other such purchases for Russia, including 
Ford’s tire plant (Newsweek, Nov. 9). 
These are to be shipped soon. 

Shipments already made to the Soviet 
include a considerable amount of oil pipe- 
line and pumping equipment and some 
locomotives and freight cars sent to the 
Iran-Iraq region for Russia’s supply lines. 
Part of an aluminum mill has also been 
exported, with the rest to follow, and 
under consideration now are a power plant 
and another tire-making factory. 

Latin America has been getting whole 
textile mills, about six of which have al- 
ready been shipped. Factories making re- 
frigerators, shoes, paper, paint and varnish, 
fire brick and cement are listed in a confi- 
dential draft of 300-odd plants for possible 
South American export which government 
agencies have just drawn up. 


{ The purpose of the Russian shipments is 
self-evident: to replace the Reds’ battered 
industrial facilities. The South American 
exports are further evidence of the United 
States good-neighbor policy and also are 
regarded in some quarters as part of a gen- 
eral program to aid industrialization of 
Latin America. Once the plants are there, 
the tight shipping situation, which has 
caused some strain in relations, would be 
eased, and our southern neighbors could 
utilize much of their own materials and 
— to meet their finished-goods 
n 


Elephant Eater: Gen. Campbell Makes Phrases 
and Wins the Ordnance Battle Piece by Piece 


Chief of the Army’s huge Ordnance De- 
partment is Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell 
Jr., burly, stocky, blue-eyed live wire who 
believes in giving his subordinates both 
autonomy and responsibility. 

A coiner of phrases, he began decen- 
tralizing his department “five minutes 
after” he took over as Chief of Ordnance 
on June 1, 1942. “I don’t want anybody 
breathing down anybody else’s neck,” he 
said, and started getting the operating 
divisions of his department “the hell out 
in the field where they belong” and where 
they can operate more effectively with 
industry. 

Industry promptly acclaimed the step. 
Their men and Army men could thresh 
out problems at lunch instead of hustling 
to Washington frequently with bulging 
brief cases and vice versa. 

In a $52,000,000,000 industry (at any 
given time the Ordnance Department is 
in the process of buying 1,200 to 2,000 
completed products ranging from .30-cali- 
ber bullets to heavy tanks, composed of 
hundreds of thousands of component 
parts) this travel shortcut gave intangible 
but immeasurable increase of efficiency. 
These operating divisions did the buying 
from the field without having to dally 
around in Washington; they had the 
authority; in addition, each district ord- 
nance head could sign contracts up to 
$5,000,000 without consulting anybody. 

Since industry was carrying the burden 
of producing armaments, Campbell de- 
cided to work the manufacturers in as 
closely as possible with the Army, be- 





cause each could learn a lot from each 
other. About a year ago, when he was in 
charge of production, Campbell organized 
the first of a present 70 industry inte- 
grating committees. These committees are 
unpaid representatives of the plants mak- 
ing specific articles of ordnance, say 
mechanical fuzes or the forging of a 105- 
millimeter shell. They meet periodically 
with the military to discuss production 
problems and interchange ideas. The best 
of these are adopted and made uniform in 
the industry. The mechanical time-fuze 
committee, for instance, discovered so 
many new techniques that three of the 
plants previously counted on as necessary 
could be diverted to the Air Forces for 
another type of work. Incidentally, the 
mass production of this fuse has baffled 
the Germans. 

Along this same line, Campbell whipped 
up another device which it is thought will 
solve the two-year problem of ordnance 
machine tools. In ten of the thirteen ord- 
nance districts he has organized unpaid, 
advisory Machine Tool Panels. These 
panels are composed of from 20 to 30 
machine-tool dealers. A machine-tool man- 
ufacturer knows the tools he makes and 
those made by his competitor, but his 
chief object is moving them out to dealers. 
The dealer, on the other hand, handles all 
types of the machines and knows who has 
what kinds in his territory. Some 4,500 
machine tools were located by these com- 
mittees and brought into use. 

On spare tank parts, too, Campbell has 
jacked the industry up by its pants. Be- 


Official U. 8. Army photo 


Two generals who are captains of a $52,000,000,000 industry: Brig. Gen. 
Gladeon M. Barnes (left), ordnance téchnical division chief, and Maj. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell Jr., head of the whole Army Ordnance Department 
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BEHIND THE MAN 
BEHIND THE CONTROLS 


Like the man behind the man 
behind the gun—he is the very 
backbone of America’s 
fighting forces! 


Training pilots for the Army Air 
Forces is the biggest part of our job 
now at Georgia Air Service, Inc. 

Maintaining the ships those cadets 
fly is a vital part of training pilots ... 
and an equally big responsibility. 

For every pilot we have sent 
gloriously into the skies over Ger- 
many... Libya... The Solomons 

. there’s an unsung hero who 
made it possible for him to fly. 

We offer this open word of grati- 
tude to our mechanics, electricians, 
linesmen, and other aircraft mainte- 
nance specialists. We realize that 
each ...is a man... behind the 
man ... behind the controls! 


GEORGIA & 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
Flight 
Army Air} 


Bennettsville. S 


Contractors tc 
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Jackson. Tenn. 
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fore he took over, the Ord- 
nance Department was having 
considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining enough. So Campbell 
quietly passed the word around 
that unless the tank makers 
sent the necessary replacement 
parts along with the tanks, 
they wouldn’t get paid. As a 
result, the parts quotas (es- 
pecially important for front- 
line repair) were immediately 
met 100 per cent. There’s no 
trouble now and Campbell’s 
happy. 

Campbell himself spends as 
little time in Washington as 
possible. He likes to fly. Much 
of his time in this country he 
spends traveling around, ask- 
ing commanders how their 
equipment is standing up and 
what could be done to improve 
it. Last Saturday Campbell re- 
turned to the United States by 
plane from a three-week in- 
spection tour of ordnance in 
Britain. 

A solid, rugged individual 
with great stamina and a vo- 
cabulary as lusty, he is popular 
in his department. A favorite 
saying of his: “There are three 
things a man can do: The first 
and best is the right thing; the 
second best is the wrong 
thing; and the third and only 
unforgiveable thing is doing 
nothing.” Explaining his de- 
partment’s approach to the 


And How! She sports no snappy uniform 
and she has no military rank, but what the Army 
Ordnance Department thinks of the Woman 
Ordnance Worker is strikingly told in this poster 
that was released last week. Note the Abou Ben 
Adhem ranking of the headgear. 
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enormous problem of getting 
billions of dollars worth of weapons, he said 
recently: “If a man had to eat an ele- 
phant, first he’d cut it up into small 
pieces.” Another epigram, a motto on his 
office wall: “I complained because I had 
no shoes until I met a man who had no 
feet.” 

Married, he has one daughter. He nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks, and quit golf be- 
cause it takes up valuable time. 





Wilson’s Plane Duty 


The War Production Board last week 
gave Charles E. Wilson one of the jobs for 
which he was hired (NEWsweEEK, Sept. 28) 
—control over production of American 
warplanes. Aided by an Army, Navy, and 
WPB board of three men, to which other 
members may be added, the former Gen- 
eral Electric Co. president is under orders 
to double the present rate of aircraft pro- 
duction in 1948 (see page 55). 

This latest move in a series of WPB 
shake-ups is designed to give proper at- 
tention to the “stepchild” plane program, 
which WPB’s monthly progress reports 
have shown to be lagging behind schedule 
for some time. Plane production for °42 is 


now expected to fall about 15,000 short of 
the 60,000 goal set by President Roosevelt 
last January. Observers say Army and 
Navy concentration on other weapons was 
partly responsible for this; changes to new 
‘types of craft were another cause, and 
material scheduling and lack of central 
control of manufacture still another. By 
giving Wilson authority to get planes built 
and making him responsible for success or 
failure of the program, WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson hopes to get aircraft 
production really humming next year. 

Wilson joined WPB as its production 
boss, and this assignment gives real mean- 
ing to his title. And there were indications 
he would soon get additional chores. As 
the week closed, Washington rumors had 
it that production of tanks and guns, and 
possibly merchant ships, might also be put 
under his direction. 





Medal - Davis 


Management and labor frequently dis- 
agree on industrial-relations problems. But 
in New York this week they emphatically 
got together. 

The occasion for the love feast was a 
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Unity for Victory banquet given by the 
American Arbitration Association to pre- 
sent William H. Davis, War Labor Board 
chairman, its 1942 Medal for Distin- 
ished Service in Industrial Relations. 
Officials of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce attended. Presi- 
dents William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and Philip Murray 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions broke bread together. And Davis, 
rising to the occasion, helped the cause of 
harmony a little further by promising both 
sides that his board would relinquish its 


‘vast powers after the war. 





Week in Business 


Bonn Drive: The Treasury announced 
two new details of its drive to sell in 
December a record $9,000,000,000 basket- 
ful of war-financing securities (equal to 
$67.17 for every person in the United 
States). Among a total of nine classes of 
securities tailored to fit everyone from 
$15-a-week clerk to billion-dollar corpora- 
tion (NEwswEEK, Nov. 23) will be a pair 
of new ones: a 134 per cent bond due 
June 15, 1948; a % per cent certificate of 
indebtedness due in one year. These, along 
with a 26-year 24% per cent “tap” bond in 
coupon or registered form at the buyer’s 
option, will be sold by the 44,000 volun- 
teers making up the Victory Fund Com- 
mittees from the banking and investment 
fields. 


PrrsONNEL: Morehead Patterson, presi- 
dent of American Machine & Foundry Co., 
has been named assistant to Col. Bradley 
Dewey, deputy rubber director . . . Charles 
W. Moore, formerly in the public-rela- 
tions department of the Great Northern 
Railway Co., has been named Great 
Northern’s advertising manager, succeed- 
ing the late O’Kane J. McGillis. 


Trmesaver: Armor plate must be hard- 
ened by heat to increase its shell-resistant 
qualities, but it usually buckles in the 
process and requires straightening. The 
conventional method has been to put it 
into huge presses after an involved series 
of cooling sprays and immersions; time 
required, at least two hours. But in the 
Ford Motor Co.’s new armor-plate plant, 
the red-hot plates are fed automatically 
into water-cooled dies which do the job; 
time required, three to eight minutes. 


No Dovuste Tax: So that all Packard 
employes will “know and understand com- 
pany policies and course of action,” the 
Packard Motor Car Co. has begun a series 
of joint dinners for company supervisors 
and union representatives. The idea is for 


both groups to hear the same story, at the 


same time, in the same way, and thus 
clear the air and cut the double talk that 
can slow up production.” 








Herjobis forming sheet aluminum for Vultee’s “Vengeance” Dive Bombers in 
their roaring inland plant, where R& M Electric Hoists help speed production. 


°*HeM helping: > 


With speed and perfection the double-barreled order of the 
day at Vultee Aircraft, Inc., materials and assemblies must 
be where they’re wanted when they’re wanted. That’s why 
Vultee—like hundreds of other war-busy firms—trusts vital 
materials-handling jobs to a squadron of R&M Electric 
Hoists. In 2,000 types and sizes to fit every application, 
these hoists are famous for their utility, safety, and capac- 
ity for hard work around the clock and around the calendar. 


*&The performance record of R & M Machine Drives is just 
as noteworthy. Used as original equipment on new ma- 
chines, as well as to convert old machines from overhead to 
direct drive, they’re increasing output by providing a range 
of definite speeds shifted by a mere twist of the wrist. 


*If you have a problem involving hoisting, converting ma- 
chines to direct drive, pumping, ventilating, or “‘special’’ 
motor applications, write us! The address is Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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BOOK 





Blood, Banquets, and Berlin in the 1930s: 
A Frank Diary of Nazi Leaders’ Confidences 


Both the Nazis and the anti-Nazis whis- 
pered in Bella Fromm’s ear during the 
decade before the war. As a society col- 
umnist for two newspapers published by 
the Ullsteins and as the daughter of a 
prominent Bavarian family, Mrs. Fromm 
had. entrée to Berlin diplomatic circles. 
She kept a looseleaf record of the con- 
fidences she heard and the acute observa- 
tions she herself made during these years, 
then somehow spirited it from Germany 
before she was forced to flee. Though she 
has been in America since 1938, only re- 
cently has she felt free to publish this 
diary. And so it now appears, titled “Blood 
and Banquets.” 

The rise of an oligarchy of opportunists 
and sadists is a by now familiar story, but 
Mrs. Fromm proves it bears retelling. For 
her version is lively reading. 

As early as 1930 that supposedly de- 
voted republican, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, re- 
marked to Mrs. Fromm: “Why not give 
the National Socialists a break? They 
seem pretty smart to me.” Just two 
months before Hitler’s rise to power in 
1933, Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher 
laughed at Mrs. Fromm’s fears of the 
Nazis’ swelling surge: “I think I can hold 
them off.” - 

“How stupid the French and English 
are!” a prominent Nazi opportunist snort- 
ed to Mrs. Fromm in 1936. “Why don’t 





they send a few divisions of ‘volunteers’ of 
their own to Spain to lick the pants off the 
Germans, and stop all this futile talk?” 

Mrs. Fromm’s personal history, sketch- 
ily included, adds considerable interest to 
her book. Forced to cease writing her col- 
umns in 1934, she turned to selling fine 
wines. By 1938 “non-Aryans” were pro- 
hibited from that activity, too. Still she 
would not leave the country. She stayed 
as long as her influence could help others 
through the red tape and terror to freedom. 

Even in this country she was not through 
with the Gestapo. Guarded for a year by 
the police, she served as involuntary decoy 
for agents sent to “liquidate the case of 
Bella Fromm.” Instead, the agents were 
liquidated. (BLoop anp Banquets. By 
Bella Fromm. Illustrations, index. 332 
pages. Harper, New York. $3.50.) 





Imperative Reading 

Sally Otis waits on tables to support her 
three kids. Her husband corrodes in the 
state mental hospital. Her brother Joe, a 
sniveling coward, quits the automobile 
bumper factory to stooge for Nicky Tor- 
esca, a smooth racketeer who is making 
passes at Sally. Her boarder, Fred Foster, 
wanders in and out of the kitchen trying 
to adjust his life to the night shift. Her 
youngest sister Ginny aches for a job. 


Into the cauldron of trouble hops Sally's 
wised-up sister Petey Braun, a singer of 
sorts who has been around. She seizes 
fate with her scarlet nails, and shakes it 
until the melodramatic sparks sizzle. By 
the time she leaves town as suddenly as she 
had come, she has set off a large enough 
blaze to warm a half dozen novels. 

But Maritta Wolff has woven theg 
hectic events into a single story—“Night 
Shift”—and in it, as in her sensational 
first novel, “Whistle Stop,” she exhibits 
phenomenal storytelling powers. Only 94 
this Christmas, this young author has an 
eye for detail, a sense of drama, and a 
sensitive ear for American language and 
jazz. 

From the opening accidental boiling of 
a factory worker to the concluding razor 
slashing at Kalamazoo Johnson’s Negro 
joint, “Night Shift” is in high gear. But 
the author can also throw all of her skill 
into such tender touches as the tenseness 
of children dressing a Christmas tree. 

Despite wordiness and some shadowy 
minor characterizations, mark Miss Wolff 
for imperative reading; she is the first full- 
blown talent in fiction of the juke-joint, 
war-plagued °40s. (Nicut SHirt. By Mo- 
ritta Wolff. 662 pages. Random House, 
New York. $2.76.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Serceant Nixo.a. By Istvan Tomas. 311 
pages. L. B. Fischer, New York. $2.50. A 
colorful, human novel about the Chetniks. 
The author, a Hungarian who lived many 


From “Blood and Banquets” (Harper) 


Bella Fromm’s wine was in the bottles on the table at this meeting, one of the earliest between the men of Hitler and 
the men of Vichy. Marshal Goring and Admiral Raeder sit at the left table adjoining the group which includes 
Marshal Pétain (facing camera) and Laval (right), then French Foreign Minister. This interesting quartet gath- 
ered in Cracow, May 1935, after the funeral of the Polish dictator, Marshal Pilsudski. 


























Giant locomotives—modetn soldiers of the rails— 
are hauling mile-long trains of guns, tanks, and other 
vital war material. Every day, 6,000 carloads of war 
equipment go to Army camps and government jobs 
alone... 1,600,000 tons of coal are hauled... 
800,000 barrels of oil a day are delivered to the 
Eastern seaboard . . . thousands of troops are moved 
—all by the railroads. 

All railroaders know that the power and speed of 
modern locomotives are big factors in the world’s 
biggest transportation job. Baldwin steam, electric, 
and diesel-electric locomotives are helping the rail- 
roads establish their new high-speed, heavy- 
tonnage records. 

Baldwin is serving the nation in other fields by 
building hydraulic presses for forming the metal for 
ships and planes, machines and instruments for test- 


A SOLDIER WITH A 5000-TON PACK 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 





ing airplane parts, turbines for power dams, pro- 
pellers and forgings for ships. 

Today, the engineering and manufacturing skill 
Baldwin has gained in building these products and 
many more for a vast cross-section of American 
industry, is devoted to the rapid production of the 
things needed by America at War, whether they be 
machines for other vital industries, or tanks, guns, 
gun mounts and other materiel for our Army and Navy. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


> 
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years in Belgrade, writes with affection 
and admiration of the valiant and rebel- 
lious Yugoslavs—the three young brothers 
whose fortunes provide the thread of nar- 
rative, their fellow guerrillas, their girls, 
and the villagers who helped them. 


Prize Stories or 1942. O. Henry Me- 
morial Award. Edited by Herschel Brick- 
ell. 356 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50. Far more entertaining than 
most previous collections. Eudora Welty’s 
“The Wide Net,” first prize winner, 
and “Windwagon Smith” by Wilbur L. 
Schramm, third prize winner, show the 
series’ trend toward amusing the reader 
instead of appalling him with sordid slices 
from life. 


Turn Orr THE SuNsHINE. By Timothy 
G. Turner. 288 pages. Caxton, Caldwell, 
Idaho. $2.50. Little vignettes of the quaint 
characters who people the wrong side of 
the tracks in Los Angeles: the movie di- 
rector who gave up Hollywood for the 
Greek colony and soap delivery; José 
Maria Talamantes, the “farmer” who 
planted marijuana in the city’s palm pots; 
the copyreader who was homesick for 
Brooklyn. Slight tales simply told by a 
Los Angeles Times reporter with a new 
slant on his town. 


Bomss Away. Tue Story or A BoMBER 
Team. By John Steinbeck. Photographs 
by John Swope. 185 pages. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. A bomber-crew primer for 
civilians, sponsored by the Army Air 
Forces. Taking six typical airmen, Stein- 
beck follows them from peacetime back- 
grounds through combat training as pilot, 
navigator, bombardier, aerial engineer, 
gunner, and radio man. All profits, includ- 
ing the $250,000 motion-picture proceeds, 
go to the Air Forces Aid Society Trust 
Fund. 


MUSIC 





Barzin’s Young Musicians 


Oddly enough, six of the best concerts 
in New York City every year are never 
heard by the general public—for the good 
reason that the public cannot buy tickets. 
To attend the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation’s regular performances, one must 
become a member. And members are of 
two kinds: sponsors, who pay $1 and up 
(preferably up) and in return get two 
tickets for each concert and the satisfac- 
tion of helping a good cause; or musician- 
members, who usually pay the nominal 
$1 and are the good cause in question. 

The NOA is one of the nation’s most 
practical institutions for the aid and 
comfort of young musicians. It exists to 
fill in that shaky period between music 
school and professional experience. Ac- 
cordingly it offers the fledgling a chance 
to perform with other budding profes- 
sionals at rehearsals held three times a 
week, three hours at a time, from October 
through May. Likewise he gains platform 
experience at the concerts given on six 
Mondays during the season. And finally 
he almost certainly will get a job with 
one of the country’s major orchestras, 
for the association has become so excellent 
a source of good musicians that con- 
ductors in search of replacements or new 
members almost invariably think now of 
asking the NOA. 

By last week 60 of this season’s players 
had been placed. This demand for his 
musicians is flattering to Leon Barzin, the 
NOA’s 42-year-old conductor and guiding 
spirit, but the depletion of his ranks can 
also be awkward. This season, for example, 
he had been working with 120 musicians. 
Just before the first concert at Carnegie 
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Barzin’s fledgling orchestra was hit by the Army and other orchestras 


Hall a fortnight ago, he found himself 
with only 77 left. Barzin doesn’t really 
mind; rather, the worse off placements 
leave him the better he likes it, for 
they mean the project is working as it 
should. 

Naturally, the war and the draft have 
hit the NOA both ways. It has been able 
to place more of its members, but: it has 
had correspondingly fewer applications for 
membership. One answer thus far has been 
to encourage gifted women musicians, and 
partly through Barzin’s efforts the Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and National Sym- 
phonies are now hiring women. 

As for the NOA concerts, one of the 
best things about them is their informal- 
ity. Anything goes, for Barzin thinks the 


experience his youngsters get from them is 


more important than attempting to dupli- 
cate the white-tie atmosphere of a Phil- 
harmonic Thursday night. Thus, at one 
concert the young musicians were present- 
ing a new concerto by. Walter Piston. 


_ Barzin didn’t like the way they played it, 


so he had them repeat the whole piece, 
audience or no. 

During the twelve years Barzin has been 
running the NOA, many conductors, in- 
cluding the almighty Toscanini, have often 
scolded him for not turning his talents 
toward a big-time conductor’s post. Most 
of them have come to realize his greater 
service in training others. And recently, 
after Barzin had made several placements 
in the NBC and Philharmonic, even Tos- 
canini came around. “Now,” he said, “I 
can see why you do it.” 





Bond Music 


Having tried its hand at movies and 
radio shows, the: United States Treasury 
threw its multibillion-dollar weight into a 
new arena last week. Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. undertook one of the biggest 
jobs of song plugging in the history of 
music. The song, also the first ever 
printed by the Government Printing 
Office, is a new official theme for the War 
Bond Staff of the Treasury. Called “Ev’ry- 
body Ev’ry Payday,” it was written by 
Sgt. Dick Uhl, a former radio musician, 
and Corp. Tom Adair, who used to be an 
arranger with Tommy Dorsey’s band. 
Emphasizing the 10 per cent plan, it will 
replace Irving Berlin’s prewar and now 
outmoded “Any Bonds Today”: 


Ev’rybody ev’ry payday 

Buy a bond the U.S.A. way 

That’s the job, it’s up to you and me 
Butcher, baker, banker, scholar 
Take a dime from ev’ry dollar 
Ev’ryone pitch in for victory. 


The Treasury’s plugging, on a vastly 
larger scale than Tin Pan Alley’s custom- 
ary lunch-at-Lindy’s, includes free distri- 
bution of transcriptions to 870 radio sta- 
tions, arrangements for school bands and 
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Instrument of Instruction 


PRACTICE BOMB looks and acts just like the real 

thing until it reaches its destination. Then it goes up 

in a comparatively harmless puff of black smoke by which 
observers can check the accuracy of the “‘shot.” 


The practice bomb’s interior is mostly sand, plus a five- 
pound charge of black powder, but it has to be as carefully 
made for Army use as if it were meant for the grim busi- 
ness of bombing the Axis. 


When a bombardier draws a bead on a practice target 
and hits or misses it, he needs to know that the same 
bomb, packed with 100 pounds of ‘‘earthquake,”” would 
have landed on precisely the same spot. 


Thanks to Rheem’s careful methods of manufacture, 


practice bombs are serving to develop remarkable skill in 
our bombardiers and to demonstrate the uncanny preci- 
sion of our secret bombsights. 

ie Oe 
For Today... Rheem’s manufacture of practice bombs, of real 
depth bombs and of parts for real aerial bombs is a logical exten- 
sion of the company’s other wartime production—including many 
types of steel drums, barrels, boxes, and other containers; shells 
and shell casings, Liberty ships, and airplane sub-assemblies. 

e 2.4 
For a New Tomorrow... Rheem’s skill in the manufacture of 
sheet-metal containers, a special objective of Rheem research, 
engineering and production in peace as in war, is also shown in 
the production of water heaters, tanks and other appliances of 
home utility. Out of Rheem’s war experiences will come even finer 
products for the homes of the new America, post-war. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13 Factories in the United States... 2 in Australia + Research and engineering 
on both coasts + Executive and Sales offices: Rockefeller Center, New York City 
Normandy Building, Washington, D. C. » Richmond, Calif. 
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some 1,200 professional orches- 
tras, and regular sales of sheet 
music and records through 
music stores. The latter were 
made with the special permis- 
sion of the musicians’ union 
boss, James C. Petrillo. Coin- 
machine operators have under- 
taken to place the records in 
370,000 juke boxes through- 
out the country, leaving to 
Morgenthau only the problem 
of getting the customers to put 
their nickels in the slot. 


BOO POD 


Lost Discord 


Music was the child of pri- 
vate enterprise until Balti- 
more adopted it. In 1914-15 
Baltimore citizens earmarked 
$8,000 for a city band and 
practiced a municipal anthem, 
“Baltimore, Our Baltimore,” 
when they got together for 
community song fests. Balti- 
more became “the cradle of 
municipal music,” and _ its 
most cherished baby was its city-supported 
symphony orchestra. The cradle rocked 
violently last Feb. 1, when the local mu- 
sicians’ union stopped the symphony sea- 
son. Center of the disturbance was Fred- 
erick R. Huber, director of municipal music 
and manager of the orchestra since its for- 
mation. For several years, Huber and the 
union had argued about salaries, about hir- 
ing and firing, about a high-handedness 
which Huber’s friends called realism and 
his opponents called ruthlessness. The op- 
ponents’ definition became official when 
both local and national unions blacklisted 
the Baltimore Symphony’ out of business. 

Like fond parents, the citizens rose to 
defend their child and determinea to have 
the municipal orchestra not merely go on 
but head for the same class as the private- 
ly supported, topnotch orchestras in Cleve- 
lana, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. To 
get the orchestra off the blacklists, Huber 
was ruled out of his post as orchestra man- 
ager. A new Board of Municipal Music 
wangled $50,000 from the city treasury. 
Individual taxpayers put up an initial 
$20,000 and the mollified union $2,500. 

The job of enlarging, improving, and 
conducting the orchestra went. to Reginald 
Stewart. A first-rank pianist, founder of 
the successful Toronto Symphony, and a 
conductor who has guest-led symphonies in 
Detroit, London, and New York, he was 
conveniently holding down the director- 
ship of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore’s 
conservatory of music. 

Last week Stewart opened the season 
with an encouraging bang, a new orchestra 
95 strong, Rise Stevens as soloist, and a 
series scheduled for fifteen weeks (four 
more than last year). The house was a 
sellout. Miss Stevens took six curtain 
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Stewart hopes to lead Baltimore’s symphony up 


calls. Stewart took twelve. And the critics 
were warm with predictions for the future. 
Even Huber had grounds for satisfac- 
tion as he sat in his usual box, though 
minus his usual gardenia. Since the Lyric 
Theater which he operates is the largest 
in Baltimore (2,728 capacity), the sym- 
phony had to use it—and the rental con- 
tract gives him his box free of charge. 





RADIO 


Lucky Strike Green 

“Who’s this guy Green, anyway?” radio 
listeners were asking last week. Did he 
enlist or was he drafted? No one seemed 
to know anything beyond the radio chant 
“Lucky Strike Green has gone to war!” 

That phrase is dinned with regularity 
over Lucky Strike’s three network pro- 
grams—Kay Kyser’s College of Musical 
Knowledge and Information Please over 
NBC, and Your Hit Parade over CBS— 
and in numerous spot announcements over 
individual stations. Between every musi- 
cal selection and quiz question—almost 
with every deep breath—it comes over and 
over again, and even the kids in the 
streets these days are shouting, “Lucky 
Strike Green has gone to war!” 

For all the mystery, the answer is sim- 
ple: the catch-phrase is a piece of ingeni- 
ous advertising technique devised by Lord 
& Thomas, the American Tobacco Co.’s 
agency, to prepare the public for a depar- 
ture from the traditional green of the 
Lucky Strike package, on the theory that 
a wartime scarcity will develop in green 
ink, The new color scheme is predominately 
white, with red, gray-green, and_ black. 





EDUCATION 





Senior Freshmen 


The National Education Association’s 
policies commission last week came out 
with a plan which would (1) give youths 
a pre-draft taste of higher education and 
(2) cushion the colleges against the hard- 
est war blow of all—suspension. Instead 
of finishing high school, 17-year-old seniors 
would go to college. At the end of their 
freshman year, students would get high- 
school diplomas, enter the Army, then re- 
turn to college after the war. 

ota 





Down the Mountain 


Teaching he loved, yet if he had his 
life to live over he would choose to be a 
hardware merchant in Nebraska. As bit- 
terly as that, John A. Rice, scholar, teach- 
er, and founder of Black Mountain College 
in North Carolina writes of his career in 
education. It was a career of intellec- 
tual brawls, and when even Black Moun- 
tain gave him a polite but permanent 
“leave of absence,” Rice quit it to become 
a writer. Judging by his autobiography, 
“I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century,” 
a skilled and deadly writer he is. 

Rice feels that the mood of the South 
he knew, its mock chivalry, its caste sys- 
tem, and “its long clockless days,” are 
still of the eighteenth century. His con- 
tacts with brick-bound education in the 
South, and particularly in his own South 
Carolina, began early. They ranged from 
the walled-in Columbia Female Academy, 
of which his father was president, to Ox- 
ford where Rice was a Rhodes Scholar. 
He decided at the age of 7 “that a college 
president is nothing but a _high-toned 
drummer.” And later when he advanced 
the theory that “all colleges are essen- 
tially adolescent,” it was clear that John 
Rice’s life in teaching would be a trou- 
blous one. 

Boards of trustees, administrators, and 
other professors, whom he taunted for be- 
ing merely “job holders,» were embarrassed 
and hated him for their embarrassment. 
At the University of Nebraska, the presi- 
dent asked: “Why don’t you keep your 
mouth shut, Rice?” By the time Rice 
got to Rollins in Florida his outspoken- 
ness and spirit of opposition had matured 
to the point where the question became: 
“Rice, why do people hate you so?” To 
this he answered: “They know that if I 
had the making of the world they would 
not be in it.” But there were other reasons 
too. Rollins for all its progressiveness was 
not prepared for a professor who thought 
“a chisel was one of the most beautiful 
things in the world” and who called the 
Christmas service in the chapel “obscene.” 

When Rice was fired from Rollins for 
a surrealistic list of offenses (including 
the fact that he had left fish scales in 
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«| WHY EXPLOSIVES DOW? EXPLODE 


Sparks are a dreaded danger in munition plants. To overcome this ever-present threat, 
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United States Rubber Company pioneered rubber that actually conducts electricity, 
nut whereas ordinary rubber is a famous non-conductor. “Uskon’” Conductive Rubber is 


= proving a great factor of safety in making modern explosives because it generates 


neither mechanical nor static sparks. 





“POWDER!” IS HER WARNING CRY... | 


EXTREMELY HAZARDOUS is the handling of 
primers and detonator powders. To move 
these from the mixing room to the loading 
building a girl carries a tray of small Con- 
ductive Rubber boxes, with tiny containers 


filled with the sensitive explosive. If she 
meets anyone on the cat-walk, she gives warn- 
ing with the cry of “Powder!” Conductive 
Rubber is also used for scrapers, buckets, 
mixing sheets, etc. ... conveyor and trans- 


mission belts ... for table tops, shoe soles, 
mats, and flooring. “Uskon” is likewise em- 
ployed on the floors of hospital operating 
rooms and doctors’ and nurses’ shoes to re- 
move the danger of ether explosions. 





With a company background of 99 years in the rubber industry, “U.S.” engineers have been notably success- 
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ful in solving wartime problems. To cite just a few instances: bullet-sealing fuel tanks and hose for airplanes 


1s .. “bottle cap” tires which enable our planes to make quick stops on Arctic ice... special hose for portable 





t water-well drilling rigs for the mechanized troops ... military raincoats that contain no rubber... conveyor 


belts that are stronger yet at the same time conserve critical materials. 
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a faculty cottage sink), he went up on 
a mountain and created his own college. 
Black Mountain was not to be founded 
on an European model as had other 
American institutions. Thoroughly Ameri- 
can, it was to be thoroughly democratic. 
There were neither trustees nor a presi- 
dent. A director, elected every year from 
the faculty, handled what little administra- 
tive work was needed. Art was the center 
of the curriculum, and education was 
round-the-clock, since students and pro- 
fessors slept, ate, and studied together. 

When in the end, the institution had 
conquered the individual and Black Moun- 
tain fell into the “European” mold, there 
was no place for John A. Rice. (I Came 
Out or THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 341 
pages. Harper, New York. $3.) 





ART 
Touché With Tusche 


The silk-screen process is the Horatio 
Alger hero of the print field. Its origin was 
humble and its success phenomenal. Born 
only four years ago, it celebrated a victori- 
ous coming-of-age this month when “Win- 
ter on the Creek” by the silk-screen 
pioneer, Harry Gottlieb, took first prize in 
the 40th annual Philadelphia Water Color 
and Print Exhibition—the first time a silk- 
screen print has carried off such an honor 
in a major competition with the traditional 
etchings, woodcuts, and lithographs. 

It’s no wonder, because the silk-screen 
process has an important advantage over 
the black and white mediums—color. The 











Roy Pinney from FPG 


Harry Gottlieb and his silk screen print that won the Philadelphia prize 


prints look like actual paintings, since the 
pigment deposited on the surface can have 
the heavy impasto of an oil or the trans- 
parency of a water color. They can be 
turned out inexpensively, and entirely by 
the artist, for the equipment costs only 
about $25 and the process is easy to 
master. 

Essentially it is the ancient Chinese 
stencil principle. After the silk mesh is 
stretched onto a frame, a black greasy 
liquid called tusche is applied to the areas 
where a certain color is to be printed. 
Then the whole piece of silk is covered 
with glue, which does not stick to tusche. 
Finally, the tusche is dissolved, leaving a 
stencil through which the paint is pushed 
onto paper with a squeegee. Thus a differ- 
ent stencil is made for every color; color 
range is almost limitless. The artist general- 
ly makes about 35 to 50 prints of each set, 
as compared with the usual edition of 100 
etchings. The prints also differ from other’ 
graphic arts in that they can be made on 
almost any surface, such as cloth, paper, 
glass, gesso, canvas, or wood. 

It was Anthony Velonis, a young worker 
on the New York WPA Art Project, who 
pushed the silk screen into the fine arts 
field. It had been a commercial medium in 
this country for about 30 years, and he 
used it to make posters for the project. 
As its possibilities dawned on him he sug- 
gested it to WPA authorities as a fine art 
medium. They scoffed at the first silk-screen 
prints; after all, they didn’t look like other 
prints. That, of course, was just why Ve- 
lonis’s fellow artists liked them, and even- 
tually their enthusiasm persuaded the 
project to set up an experimental Silk 
Screen Unit. 

After that beginning in 1938, more and 
more artists took up the process. In 1940 
they formed the Silk Screen Group “to 
promote the inherent democratic character 
of the Silk Screen Print into broader chan- 
nels.” 

The group’s membership has grown from 
20 to 65, half of them New Yorkers. All 
exhibit on an equal basis; the leaders be- 
lieve “there is no room for stars in our 
group.” They operate from humble head- 
quarters which they are rapidly outgrow- 
ing—a room on the top floor of an old re- 
modeled apartment house in Greenwich 
Village: “Some day we hope to move to an 
expensive-looking place uptown,” says 
Vice-Chairman Doris Meltzer, looking at 
their sales figures. 

Last season the group sold $6,000 worth 
of prints at from $3 to $10 each, and in 


‘two months this season they have taken 


in $2,000. They exhibited in 70 places last 


‘season and so far this season have con- 


tracted for 30 shows, including five this 
month in such distant spots as the San 
Francisco Museum of Art and the Park- 
ersburg (W.Va.) Fine Arts Center. The 
group also has supplied the assorted prints 
which the Museum of Modern Art is cir- 
culating among Army. camps, plus those 











COMMUNICATIONS 


...direcling arm of combat 


This battle drawing was prepared with 
the aid of Army and Navy authorities, 


N modern battle, our fighting units may be many miles 
apart. Yet every unit, every movement, is closely knit into 
the whole scheme of combat —through communications. 


Today much of this equipment is made by Western Electric, 


for 60 years manufacturer for the Bell System. 


Here are some examples of communications in action. 


I Field H.Q. guides theaction through 
field telephones, teletypewriters, 
switchboards,wire,cable,radio. Back of 
it is G. H. Q., directing the larger strat- 
egy... also through electrical commu- 
nications, The Signal Corps supplies 
and maintains all of this equipment, 


2 Air commander radios his squad- 
ron to bomb enemy beyond river. 


3B On these transports, the command 
rings out over battle announcing sys- 
tem, “Away landing force!” 


4 Swift PT boats get orders flashed 


by radio to torpedo enemy cruiser. 


& From observation post goes the tele- 
phone message to artillery, “Last of 
enemy tanks about to withdraw across 
bridge ...” 


G Artillery officer telephones in 
reply, “Battery will lay a 5 minute 
concentration on bridge.” 


7 Tanks, followed by troops in per- 
sonnel carriers, speed toward right on 
a wide end-run to flank the enemy. 
They get their orders and keep in con- 
tact—by radio. 


A Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 
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Binford must drape the nude back in his mural for Richmond’s post office 


the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs will soon be displaying all 
over South America. 
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Binford’s Friends 


Julien Binford is a Southern dynamo. 
Soft-spoken and languid, he nonetheless 
can build a house, plow a field, or paint a 
strong, lyrical painting. Some of his can- 
vases have already been. bought by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and other 
museums. Sixteen are now on view in the 
33-year-old Virginian’s first New York one- 
man show, at the Midtown Galleries. Al- 
most all are the sympathetic studies ‘of 
Negroes for which he is famous. 

“I know them so well,” explains the 
artist, who lives on a 50-acre farm at Fine 
Creek Mills, in rural Virginia. “They’re my 
friends. We go cavorting around. When 
you know people well you like to paint 
them.” His friends Charlie Funn the mail- 
man and the Deacon (of a nearby Baptist 
Church) posed for the intense “Razor 
Fight.” “Moaner’s Bench” was inspired by 
the Baptist revival meetings that Binford 
and his wife frequently attend. 

Known as a regional painter, Binford 
thoroughly knows the region he paints. He 
was born in Fine Creek Mills, was raised 
in Atlanta, then entered Emory University 
there as a premedical student. Even then 
he wanted to be an artist, but his family 
wanted him to be a doctor, and, he says, 
“TI didn’t know how I compared with other 
artists when they were beginners.” 

But Emory couldn’t hold his interest. 
He left and shipped out for six months as 
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an ordinary seaman, then entered the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1928 and studied 
there for four years, graduating with a 
$2,500 Ryerson scholarship for European 
study. This took him to Paris, where he 
painted gouache abstractions in the School 
of Paris manner and met the Comtesse 
Elisabeth de Vaultibault, whom he mar- 
ried. 

In 1935 he came back to America and 
changed the style of both his painting and 
living. The painting became realistic; liv- 
ing on the farm he bought, spartan; for 
while on his place is an old granite arsenal 
he someday hopes to convert into a house, 
Binford and the comtesse meanwhile live 
in a shack he rebuilt. “It’s awful,” he calm- 
ly comments, “but we do have a nice big 
fireplace.” 

Binford figures few artists can live by 
art alone. So he works 7 of his 50 acres 
with the help of occasional Negro handy- 
men and a team of thoroughbreds that 
were payments for portraits. “It’s hard,” 
he says, “to make those high-steppin’ ani- 
mals work, but we get along.” 

He didn’t farm his food for this winter. 
The Negro congregation of the Baptist 
Church at Shiloh last month gave him two 
truckloads of produce in return for a 
mural of the River Jordan. Right now he’s 
working on another mural—of the Great 
Richmond Fire, for the city’s Saunders 
Station Post Office. Last spring he pub- 
lished his original sketch for this riotous 
street scene and asked for comment. The 


answer was a flood of objections to a nude ~ 


female back. In the finished mural, Bin- 
ford says, the lady will be clothed. 
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SCIENCE 


Unborn Heartbeats 


Thanks to Yale, doctors can now learn 
more than ever about unborn babies. For 
scientists at the university’s school of 
medicine, using a supersensitive electro- 
cardiograph, have succeeded in récording 
the heartbeats of embryos as early as the 
fourth month of pregnancy. In a nineteen- 
page article in the current Yale Journal of 
Biology and Medicine Drs. A. V. N. Good- 
yer, A. J. Geiger, and W. M. Monroe re- 
port that their technique worked in 87 per 
cent of the 181 examinations made to date, 
and promised to solve many hitherto baf- 
fling obstetrical problems. 

What they contributed to research 
knowledge was an improved method, for 
many investigators had previously tuned 
in on fetal hearts. The Yale men’s inno- 
vation was a special amplifier, placed in 
the electrical circuit between the pregnant 
woman and a portable electrocardiograph. 
They set up three contacts with the pa- 
tient’s body, one high and one low on her 
abdomen, the third on her left leg—this 
last to minimize interference. The ampli- 
fier boosted the power of the electric cur- 
rents produced by the fetal heart muscles 
and produced electrocardiograph tracings 
strong enough to be analyzed with pre- 
cision. 

The researchers cited eleven case his- 
tories as proof that electrocardiograms 
(tracings) often tell more about the baby’s 
condition than the X-ray, stethoscope, and 
other methods. In some cases, it reas- 
sured women who had felt no movement 
for a few days and feared that their babies 
might be dead. In others, early discovery 
that the babies. actually were dead prob- 
ably saved the mothers’ lives. 

The electrocardiograph also proved more 
accurate in differentiating between preg- 
nancy and certain tumors. One woman had 
been diagnosed as pregnant after a positive 
urine test. When she developed serious 
disease symptoms, doctors considered an 
abortion to save her life. The electrocar- 
diograph, however, detected no fetal heart 
waves. Soon it was discovered that the 
patient wasn’t pregnant at all. Instead she 
was suffering from a growth of cysts. 

Then there’s the question of the moth- 
er’s curiosity about twins. X-rays or the 
stethoscope can detect twins no earlier 
than the sixth month. Because the electro- 
cardiograph makes recordings from the 
fourth month, it should now make a 
diagnosis possible some two months earlier, 
the investigators indicate. Further refine- 
ment of the method is also expected to give 
more definite answers to the important 
question of how drugs and anesthetics ad- 
ministered to mothers affect babies’ hearts. 

The Yale researchers blasted at least 
two popular obstetrical beliefs. One is the 
theory that the sex of a child can be de- 
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PINCH-HITTING FOR NORWAY 


Vitamin D for all the family. Especially for the youngsters. Every mother knows its 
importance. One vital source was fish oils from Norway,—now unobtainable. But 
there’s no shortage of Vitamin D. Anheuser-Busch is now producing from yeast the 
basic material from which this essential vitamin is made by pharmaééutiéal labora- 
tories— enough to supply the entire American market. 

Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources for manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 


cal and food products. 





BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s biggest sup- 
pliers of standard and enriched yeasts and malt syrup used 
to make bread. 


CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for 
America’s candy industry. 

SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and spe- 
cial syrups for medicinal purposes. : 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries— 
millions of pounds annually. 
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REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of frozen 
foods and ice cream the country over. This division is now 
working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assemblies 


for our Armed Forces. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 
Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture this revo- 
lutionary engine in America and thus started our great 
Diesel industry on its way. 


Budweiser-.-- 
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termined from its heartbeats, since girls’ 
fetal pulses supposedly beat faster in the 
womb than those of boys. The electrocar- 
diograms revealed that the average rate 
for males and females is 145 and 143 beats 
per minute, respectively, or too close to be 
worth while in sex determination. Also 
exposed as a myth was the belief that the 
heart rate declines as birth approaches 
and thus indicates the time of labor. 





Cat Pneumonia 


Men may catch from cats and cats may 
catch from men a form of pneumonia 
concerning which state health depart- 
ments have lately been issuing warnings. 
Called atypical, wartime, or even X pneu- 
monia, the disease this year has been 
especially prevalent in the Northeastern 
United States. Physicians have suspected 
that the malady, which is seldom fatal 
but leaves its human and feline victims 
as weak as kittens, is caused by some 
virus instead of by the bacterium (pneu- 
mococcus) which is the agent in lobar 
pneumonia. 

In last week’s issue of Science, Dr. 
James A. Baker of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research at Princeton, 
N.J., reported preliminary evidence that 
the atypical pneumonia organism is a 
virus which forms minute bodies like 
those observed in _ psittacosis (parrot 
fever). After experimenting with cultures 
from men and cats, the Rockefeller re- 
searcher concluded that the virus which 
gives cats so-called nasal catarrh, in- 
fluenza, or distemper, probably is identi- 
cal with the atypical pneumonia culprit. 
And he noted some cases in which 
human beings exposed: to their ailing 
pet cats contracted an “unusual” form of 
pneumonia, plus one instance in which a 
healthy cat sickened after playing with 
a sick child. 





Gas Lifesavers 


Gas was expected to be among the war’s 
greatest killers. But so far it has instead 
saved the lives of thousands. The leading 
gas candidate for title of champion death 
defeater is carbon dioxide which, beside 
being what man exhales, is what fizzes 
soda water, raises bread, and_ puts a collar 
on beer. The most compressible of com- 
mon gases, CO, can quickly puff itself up 
as much as 450 times its compressed vol- 
ume. These properties account for soda 
pop gas’s latest hero roles reported last 
week by Walter Kidde & Co., whose six 
plants—five of them new—have increased 
their output of lifesaving gas devices some 
twenty times since 1939, 

Recently perfected is a contraption that 
in an emergency will open bomb doors, 
force down landing gears, or operate wheel 
brakes on damaged military planes. This is 
a little 12-inch-long power jug so crammed 
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Expandable CO, floats rubber boats and fills power jugs with pressure 


with CO, that when a valve is opened the 
gas can exert pressures up to 150,000 pounds 
and thus act as aastand-in for the crippled 
plane’s regular hydraulic equipment. 

How ever smaller bottles of compressed 
gas are daily rescuing sailors and aviators 
from drowning is known to all readers of 
“The Raft” which tells how Harold Dixon 
and his two companions survived a 34-day 
voyage on their 8- by 4-foot carbon-dioxide 
“bubble.” Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker pre- 
sumably was saved by a similar raft. But 
the latest and most ambitious sea life- 
saving equipment is a series of huge bags 
which, when inflated with CO,, fill the en- 
tire fuselage of a plane and keep it afloat 
until rescuers appear. 

Another innovation is a lifeboat that 
pops out of the hatch of one of the latest 
American fighting planes and automatical- 
ly inflates itself with CO, the instant the 
ship hits the waves. And still another pro- 
tects the pilot who must bail out and make 
a parachute landing in mid-ocean. This 
emergency used to mean he could be pretty 
sure of hitting Davy Jones’s locker on the 
nose. Now the seat cushions of his plane, 
fastened to his pants, puffs up into a one- 
man raft in a jiffy—this too by means of 
a valve releasing carbon dioxide. Lest the 
pilot be wounded and too weak to clamber 
onto his raft when he drops into the water, 
there is still hope that his “Mae West” 
vest will keep him topside of the waves 
until help arrives. For this rubberized 
jacket, worn uninflated beneath the para- 
chute harness, is equipped with two CO, 
cylinders smaller than cigars which inflate 
the jacket at the jerk of a cord. 

Thanks again to gas, American planes 
are less likely than any others to be blown 
to bits in mid-air by internal explosions. 
Some credit for this goes to a system 
which slowly feeds fire-strangling carbon 
dioxide into spaces where explosive fumes 
collect. And a brand-new anti-explosion 
advance is a shatterproof oxygen cylinder. 


Although oxygen is needed to keep fliers 
alive in the stratosphere, it sometimes has 
exploded and wrecked planes when gunfire 
pierced its containers. Just how Kidde 
(pronounced Kidd-uh) engineers have 
made a blast-proof oxygen tank is, of 
course, a military secret. 





Diminishing Deaths 


With other cheering news from the Solo- 
mons last week came Rear Admiral Ross 
T. MclIntire’s report that the mortality 
rate for American wounded there is the 
lowest recorded in the history of war: less 
than 1 per cent. The Navy’s Surgeon Gen- 
eral credited the astonishing figure to 
medical methods as streamlined as the hos- 
pital planes that take injured men from 
Guadalcanal for advance treatment on a 
less precariously held island hundreds of 
miles distant. 

The initial treatment, though, was what 
drew his particular praise. Blood plasma, 
collected from civilians by the Red Cross, 
is injected before men are transported. 
That and the use of sulfa compounds 
helped whittle deaths from abdominal 
wounds to less than 5 per cent where in 
the last war they ran between 60 and 80 
per cent. It was the combination of these 
two important innovations with standard 
medical and surgical practices that gave 
the sensational results. 

In 1917-18 we lost more than 7 per cent 
of our soldiers wounded in the field. In 
this war the Russians claim the hitherto- 
unprecedented rate of 1.5 per cent. That 
the United States has been able to beat 
the phenomenal Russian record is more 
than a matter of surgical skill and im- 
proved techniques. As Admiral McIntire 
put it: “Doctors come in the second wave, 
right behind the Marines, and have to be 
in just as good physical condition as the 
men who do the fighting.” 
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Lamarr in a lurong is the white man’s burden in a saga of sweat and sex... 








MOVIES 





She Done Him Lurong 


Back in 1923 Leon Gordon’s “White 
Cargo” opened as a flop, then caught on to 
become one of the theater’s most widely 
traveled hits. More than a decade ago 
England turned out a screen version of 
this saga of sweat and sex on an African 
rubber plantation, but it has remained for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to give the play a 
new bid for popularity by the simple ex- 
pedient of pouring Hedy Lamarr into Ton- 
delayo’s sarong, and casting Walter Pid- 
geon as Witzel, her asbestos-armored nem- 
esis. 

Tondelayo, you may remember, was 
that undulating, café-au-lait Lilith whose 
periodic visitations to Witzel’s steaming 
outpost sent the temperature to the boil- 
ing point and left the overseer’s various 
assistants a writhing mass of psychoses. 
“Beware of mammy-palavering!” rasps the 
sorely tried Witzel when he sees young 
Langford (Richard Carlson) going the 
way of all assistants. But Langford is fed 
up with the short-tempered Witzel and the 
sodden company doctor (Frank Morgan)— 
tired of sitting around hot nights listening 
to his nerves snap. “She’s the nearest thing 
I’ve seen to a civilized woman in five im- 
possible months!” he counters hysterically 
and starts laying in a supply of silks and 
bangles. 

“White Cargo” remains a dated and lu- 
dicrous screen offering, relieved by a few 
hilarious and possibly unintentional dou- 
ble-entendres, and Hedy Lamarr made up 
as the white man’s burden. 

Draped _ strategically in a _ lurong 
(M-G-M for sarong), the Austrian-born 








.-. and Pidgeon ts her nemesis 


star obviously has her points. And as she 
weaves through a native cooch dance 
strictly from Minsky; casts a sultry come- 
hither at the iron-clad Witzel; and slithers 
seductively across the bungalow floor at a 
fascinated Langford, you can see that 
turning out rubber for your tires was pretty 
much of a problem even before the war. 





Warners Take Casablanca 


With the news of the AEF in North 
Africa, Warner Brothers advanced the re- 
lease of “Casablanca” from a tentative 
January date to—appropriately enough— 
Thanksgiving Day. At the same time the 
studio made arrangements to rush a print 
to Africa for exhibition to the troops. 


NEWSWEEK 


ae 


Possibly the Americans in French Mo- 
rocco won’t recognize the Casablanca of 
the screen. For one thing, the President's 
order releasing political prisoners of the 
Axis (see page 48) may well have changed 
the place a lot since the Yanks took over. 
Before then, the Warners point out, it was 
a hopeless, purgatorial dead end for those 
European refugees who were able to make 
their way from Paris to Marseille, cross 
the Mediterranean to Oran, and somehow, 
beat their way to the Atlantic Coast. 
From there, if they had money, and the 
right connections, they just might get 
visas for Lisbon and the Americas. 

More often than not the right connec- 
tions meant the black market, and such 
extortioners as the oily Senor Ferrari 
(Sydney Greenstreet) or the sidling, 
smirking Ugarte (Peter Lorre). For the 
purpose of this movie’s plot, though, it 
means a cold-eyed American known as 
Rick (Humphrey Bogart), who usually 
minds his own business—a_ particularly 
lucrative gambling casino. But when Rick 
falls heir to two visas signed by General 
Weygand himself, he also inherits an emo- 
tional and political problem involving his 
past (Ingrid Bergman), and her husband 
(Paul Henreid) , a leader of the anti-Nazi 
underground who has been run to earth 
in Casablanca. 

Although the resulting melodrama is 
top-heavy with plot and subplot, including 


_a lengthy flashback devoted to the Bogart- 


Bergman idyl in Paris, only the most criti- 
cal will take time out to carp. “Casablanca” 
—even more so, now that its theme has 
lost its poignant immediacy—is absorbing, 
escapist entertainment. For one thing, 
Michael Curtiz is able to fall back on 
atmosphere when suspense lags. For an- 
other, far less interesting material would 
seem exciting with the top-notch per- 














Six ... seven... eight miles up. Up in the stratosphere. 
Soon our flyers and planes will be streaking through 
heights fit only for angels, before. 

Because these heights do strange things to men and 
machines, industry is untiringly testing the performance 
of special motors, instruments and parts under actual 
stratospheric conditions. It is also seeking facts that will 
help medical science protect the men who rise to these 
rarefied heights where concentrated oxygen must be 
breathed and —100° cold combated. 

Large testing chambers, like the one in the Douglas Air- 
craft Company plant, pictured above, bring the extreme 
temperature and atmospheric conditions of the strato- 
sphere down to earth. These chambers are built with large 
glass windows so that work inside can be observed. 

Because of the bitter cold inside, this would have been 
one of the most difficult windows in the world to glaze if 
it had not been for a remarkable Libbey -Owens-Ford glass 
development . . . Thermopane. 

Thermopane might be likened to an air-conditioned 


glass sandwich. It is made of multiple panes of glass 
bonded together in one unit. The air space between each 
pane of glass is dehydrated and sealed. This unusual 
insulating window eliminates condensation between panes, 
even under conditions of extreme cold. No dirt nor dust 
can get inside the glass to impair vision. In short, Thermo- 
pane, for the first time, provides a glass window that 
insulates and affords the clearest vision at the same time. 

Today, Thermopane is making an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Tomorrow, this new glass unit, 
perfected by Libbey-Owens-Ford, promises to open the 
way to revolutionary benefits in the fields of clear- 
vision insulation and window conditioning for postwar 
construction. 

Libbey -Owens-Ford glass research is multiplying the 
usefulness of flat glass, both for military and civilian 
needs. One of the many types of L-O-F flat, bent or 
tempered glass products may be the answer to your product 
problem. May we help you? Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 1373-A Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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formances turned in by the stars and a 
surprisingly strong cast that includes, 
among others, Conrad Veidt as a Prussian 
Nazi menace; Claude Rains as an amus- 
ingly unpredictable Vichy police officer; 
and Dooley Wilson as the Negro pianist 
who sings the dated popular songs that 
set the scene. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Seven Days’ Leave (RKO-Radio): 
This make-believe—involving Victor Ma- 
ture as a buck private and Lucille Ball as 
the principal victim of his obviously ir- 
resistible charms—is an inane affair with 
dialogue to match. The film’s chief excuse 
is a grab bag full of song-and-dance en- 
tertainment chiefly supplied by Freddy 
Martin and Les Brown’s orchestras; Ginny 
Simms; Mapy Cortes, an attractive Latin 
American import; a glimpse of the “Truth 
or Consequence” broadcast of Ralph Ed- 
wards & Co.; Peter Lind Hayes imper- 
sonations; the knockout ballroom dancing 
of Lynn, Royce, and Vanya; and 16-year- 
old Marcy McGuire, whom RKO hails as 
a “discovery.” The freckled, redheaded 
singer has been called a female Mickey 
Rooney and acts as if she thought that 
was a compliment. 


SPRINGTIME IN THE Rockies (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Canada’s Lake 
country (in Technicolor) offers the major 
variation in the studio’s pat formula for 
musicals. With Betty Grable, John Payne, 
and Cesar Romero just managing to keep 
their heads above an even flimsier story 
than usual, Carmen Miranda, the Brazil- 
ian Bombshell, and Harry James and his 
orchestra take over as the film’s high spots. 
Charlotte Greenwood, Edward Everett 
Horton, Jackie Gleason. 


Louise - 


SPORTS 


Deathless Deer 


Westchester County sprawls out across 
the north edge of New York City. It is 
a land of suburban towns, small estates, 
and commuters who worry about the 8:15 
and next year’s income taxes. It is hardly 
a home where the buffalo roam, where the 
deer and the antelope etc. But to hear 
some of the local residents tell it over the 
third cocktail, the deer up that way are so 
numerous and so tame that they come 
right into the back yard and nibble at the 
children, if the children are not too tough. 

This is because in 1929 the local ASPCA, 
revolted by the slaughter of some twenty 
of the gentle creatures during the two- 
week season, took up the matter and had 
them protected. On Nov. 15 Westchester 
opened its first deer-hunting season since 
that year, but with a slight joker in the 
game law: nobody could use a gun; only 
the long bow and arrow were permissible. 
Nevertheless, Westchester last week 
swarmed with some 200 of those rodless 
Nimrods. Upshot of the first week’s shoot- 
ing; 

§ Lampoons in the local press (see car- 
toon) . 


q A long, scholarly editorial in The New 
York Herald Tribune which came some- 
what obscurely to the conclusion that a 
man would be just as dead if shot with an 
arrow as he would be if shot with a bullet. 


4, Two deer killed by automobiles on the 
first day of the season. 


q A setter dog which startled the peaceful 
inhabitants of Armonk Village Nov. 20 by 
streaking through the streets with an 
arrow in his rump. 
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Johnstone in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


The deer they didn’t get got Westchester archers in the papers 


§ Threats by the ASPCA of $500 and a 
year in jail for the unknown perpetrator 
of the dastardly deed. 


{| No venison whatever. 


Game Warden E. T. Townsend of White 
Plains, a fast man with a theory, last week 
end gave NEWSWEEK one reasonable ex- 
planation of how come no meat on the 
table: folks who know how to shoot a bow 
with reasonable accuracy don’t know any- 
thing about the habits of deer; folks who 
know about deer can’t shoot a bow and 
arrow. 





Pep Talks 


There was an aura of twenty-year en- 
dowment policies and paid-up premiums 
in Madison Square Garden the night of 
Nov. 20. Half the population of Hartford, 
Conn., the insurance capital, was on hand. 
They came to see their candidate, Gugliel- 
mo Papaleo, better known as Willie Pep, 
have a go at Chalky Wright’s feather- 
weight championship (Sport Week, Oct. 
19). This mass migration swelled the 
crowd to a capacity 19,521 and brought 
wads of wagering money on its crest. 

As usual it turned out that the under- 
writers had their risk sized up with cool 
judgment. At no time in the fifteen rounds 
did the veteran chocolate-colored champ 
lead his 21-year-old challenger. Wright 
kept going in and looking for the knock- 
out punch, but Pep punished him badly 
about the head, piled up points, and never 
gave Mae West’s wiry little ex-chauffeur 
the opening he sought so assiduously. 

There was one ironical note in the vic- 
tory as Pep and his supporters headed 
homeward with the unanimous decision: 
the world title he had won was the New 
York State version; the National Boxing 
Association still recognizes Jackie Wilson 
as champion. And Pep’s home state of 
Connecticut strings along with NBA rul- 
ings, leaving Papaleo in the position of a 
prophet—not without honor save in his 
own country. 





The Football Parade 


The headline for last Saturday’s grid- 
iron warfare was “SINKWICH SUNK.” Qut- 
playing the Georgia line and unleashing a 
formidable running attack, Auburn kept 
the Bulldogs pinned against their goal 
line through most of the afternoon and 
scored 27 points without completing a 
single pass. In a desperate attempt to 
keep its 15-game winning streak intact 
Georgia took to the air, but Frankie Sink- 
wich was badly rushed on every attempt 
and 13 points was the best the Athenians 
could do. 

Three other big undefeated, untied 
elevens kept their scutcheons clean. Bos- 
ton College rolled over Boston University 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Concealed in this 
mellow liqueur is 


h. 
smooth 


potency that is distinctively 


Southern Comfort. 


Its versa- 


tile quality makes it an ideal 
base for any drink, short or 
tall, straight or mixed. 
’ Sold at Better Bars, Hotels, and 
Package Stores 


100 PROOF 


with the ro- 
bust body ofa 
mellow whis- 
key and the 
smoothness | 
of a rare f 
brandy. 
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Last Stand of the A-Card 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It is not quite the same with race 
tracks as it is with mousetraps. That 
is to say, the man who builds a better 
horse plant than his neighbor, and in- 
stalls a balanced card of eight races 
daily, cannot do so in the wilderness 
and still be sure that the world will 
beat a path to his door. 

The world—at least, this part of the 
world—relies too heavily on A-cards 
and special trains. At a couple of race 
tracks in Maryland, Bowie and Havre 
de Grace, they have recently discovered 
that it is possible to overrate the zeal 
and stamina of the $2 horse player. 
Thus, another superstition bites the 
dust. For many years it was popular- 
ly thought that horse players were 
possessed of supernatural powers that 
would get them to the scene of a horse 
race though hell should bar the way, 
provided they had two bucks to bet. 
One by one the old legends crumble in 
the light of cold scientific investigation. 

Yet the horse player remains a mar- 
velous mechanism. Science cannot cheat 
him of his claim to special gifts. No 
driver in the world can make an A 
ration of gasoline go farther. Though 
the crowds at Bowie’s last meeting were 
more than 50 per cent smaller than 
formerly, you have still to explain the 
crowds that did appear, 3,000 and 4,000 
zealots a day, who came out of nowhere, 
propelling themselves with gasoline en- 
gines, and presumably returned to where 
they started by the same method. 

As a tribute to what the horse player 
can do with an A-card, several ration- 
ing executives have agreed to continue 
the experiment. In the Miami region 
of Florida, for instance, the rationing 
board has just announced that it will 
not interfere with A-card drivers bound 
to and from the race tracks at Tropical 
Park and Hialeah. It may be that 
twilight will find the highways dotted 
with gamblers pushing their cars home- 
ward across the low hills and long level 
sweeps of Dade County, Fla. I am will- 
ing to bet that most of them will make 
it; and, what is more, will be back at 
the track next day, if they have to run 
their motors on vermouth. 

Florida is easy pushing country, down 
in the Miami sector. I speak as an ex- 
pert on the subject, a veteran of car- 
pushing in every kind of terrain. 


Car-pushing is old stuff to the horse 
player. It predates the war and the 
rationing of fuel. The reason for this 
is obvious. No matter how plentiful 
petrol has been in the last 25 years, 
dealers never parted with it except at 
a slight cash charge. And there comes 
a time in the life of almost every horse 
player when cash charges cannot be 
met, however slight. 

Under such conditions, the player can 
push his car or he can leave it and walk. 
Here the difficulties vary with the 
terrain. The going is easy, as I said, 
in Florida. It is not bad in the flat 
racing country around Chicago, St. 
Louis, and the Kentucky meadows. 
Some neighborhoods in California are 
comparatively soft touches, and the 
same is true of Belmont, on Long 
Island. I believe the toughest pushing 
country in the race-track world is that 
surrounding Saratoga. The horse player 
bound for the Saratoga track by car, 
with no gasoline in his tank and just 
enough money in his pocket to launch 
a $2 five-horse parlay, can get con- 
siderable momentum coasting down 
some of the hills in the old Burgoyne 
country, but it is seldom enough to take 
him all the way up the next hill. It 
always paid to bring an unemployed 
wrestler or fullback with you when you 
started for Saratoga by automobile on 
a budget. 


The tracks that come under the 
present discussion of A-card strategy, 
of course, are tracks inaccessible by 
train, regular or special. I am speak- 
ing of the regions where the horse 
player faces nature in the raw. The 
results at Saratoga and Bowie this 
year show that war has hampered the 
horse player but not stopped him. 

It might be well to point out at this 
time that the amnesty extended in 
Florida and elsewhere to horse players 
with A-cards does not apply to horse 
players with medical degrees. All year 
there has been a startling amount of 
illness at race tracks, to judge by the 
number of doctors’ cars parked outside 
the clubhouse gate. This epidemic, the 
authorities say, must be handled by 
amateurs from now on. If you feel faint, 
call a jockey. If you need an operation, 
see your $2 show-window mutuel cashier. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

37-0, and Georgia Tech downed Florida 
for the Engineers’ ninth straight victory, 
20-7. Tulsa kept on the alkaline side with 
a 33-19 defeat of Creighton. But there 
were upsets galore in other big games. 
Tim Hoopes of Yale snatched a pass from 
Hugh Knowlton in the final quarter and 
ran 56 yards for the touchdown that beat 
the, Elis’ ancient foe, Harvard, 7-3. Ohio 
State scored three touchdowns on aerials 
to beat Michigan 21-7 and clinch the 
Western Conference title. 

Other important scores—East: Ford- 
ham 20, Missouri 12; Army 40, Princeton 
7; Penn State 14, Pittsburgh 6; Temple 
14, Oklahoma 7; Dartmouth 26, Colum- 
bia 13. Midwest: Arkansas 14, Detroit 7; 
Wisconsin 20, Minnesota 6; Notre Dame 
27, Northwestern 20; Great Lakes 6, 
Illinois 0; Indiana 20, Purdue 0; Iowa 
Pre-flight 46, Nebraska 0. South: Tennes- 
see 26, Kentucky 0; North Carolina 28, 
Virginia 13; Alabama 27, Vanderbilt 7; 
Duke 47, North Carolina State 0; Baylor 
6, Southern Methodist 6; Rice 26, Texas 
Christian 0. Far West: U.C.L.A. 14, Wash- 
ington 10; Oregon State 39, Oregon 2; 
Stanford 26, California 7. 


q After 52 victories in a row, the mighty 
Massillon, Ohio, high-school team finally 
fell victim to Canton McKinley, 35-0. 
They still boast an eight-season record of 
75 wins, 2 losses, and 2 ties. 


Tue Pros: Chicago and Washington 
made it a mathematical certainty they 
would meet in the league playoffs Dec. 
13. The Bears trounced Detroit 42-0 while 
the Redskins downed the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers 23-3. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


WEEK END NOV. 28 


Notre Dame over Southern California 

Michigan State over Oregon State 

Army over Navy 

Boston College over Holy Cross 

N. C. Pre-Flight over Fordham 

Georgia Tech over Georgia 

Tennessee over Vanderbilt 

Alabama over Georgia Pre-Flight 

Auburn over Clemson 

West Virginia over Miami 

Iowa Pre-Flight over Ohio State 

Michigan over Iowa 

Detroit over Oklahoma Aggies 

Illinois over Camp Grant 

Nebraska over Kansas State 

Rice over Baylor 

Texas Christian over Southern 
Methodist 

Stanford over California Pre-Flight 

Washington over Washington State* 





*Upset special. 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 21: completed 17, fumbled 
7, both sides offside 1. Success average 
to date: 127 night, 63 wrong, 8 tied: 
66.8%. 
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THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


» sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 
to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 
vital in the minds of our people. 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task before us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic 
fashion we-all are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 


This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, 


speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest prompting of 
his heart. ’ 


In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his*country; 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of 
Plato: “Man was not born for himself alone but for his country.” 
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OTHE GREATEST YEAR OF OUR LIVES 


LIES JUST AHEAD 


In all the years within our memory, we have 
never stood on the threshold of a twelvemonth so 
great with the living stuff of history in the making 

. so crowded with tremendous events on every 
newsfront of the world ...so full of portent for our 
lives in the years ahead. 


And the news of 1943 willbe the greatest story 
that we, our children and their children will ever 
read and remember. 


Every report from the corners of the earth em- 

phasizes our growing stake in victory, and the 

news becomes more and more a personal thing, 

affecting every thought and action during the. mo- 
mentous months to come. 


So Newsweek will be a particularly thoughtful 
gift on this wartime Christmas. To those you wish 
to remember, Newsweek will bring the dramatic 
story of 1943, not only in news facts and forecasts, 
but in news analysis and interpretation, to reveal 
the world of meaning behind the world of news. 
toe ke & & 
CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
1 One-year Gift Subscription. . ... . . $5.00 
2 One-year Gift Subscriptions ..... . 7.50 
3 One-year Gift Subscriptions .... . . 10.00 
Additional Gift Subscriptions ..... . 3.25 


Your own new or renewal subscription may be included at these prices 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Spry Uncle Willie 


Few editors have warmed the same chair 
for more than half a century. Even fewer 
get along without typewriters. But then, 
there aren’t many editors like W. Y. 
“Uncle Willie” Morgan. When The North- 
ern Neck News was founded in Warsaw, 
Va., on May 16, 1879, Uncle Willie got 
a job on it as printer’s devil. A few years 
later he was editor. In those days, the 
weekly was delivered by a man riding 
bareback on a horse. Morgan set his 
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... but his linotypist can 


type by hand and wrote his copy in long- 
hand. 

Last week,» when the “sage of Northern 
Neck” celebrated his 77th birthday and 
63rd year with the paper, the picture 
hadn’t changed much. The horse was gone, 
and so was the hand-set type (junked in 
27), but Morgan still writes copy long- 
hand—probably the most illegible long- 
hand in the business. “Can’t read it my- 
self,” he admits, “but my linotypist can.” 
Today The Northern Neck News goes out 
to 3,000 readers, most of them friends of 
the editor. Short, fat, with “nary a gray 
hair,” Editor Morgan hasn’t missed a 
meetin’ in Richmond County since the 
1880s. He expects to attend many more. 
“I’m so spry I wouldn’t be surprised if 
I was drafted,” he says. 





Legmen Under Fire 


The logjam of news dispatches from 
North Africa (NEwswEEk, Nov. 23) broke 
with a rush last week. Earlier compulsory 
pooling of dispatches ceased. Increased ra- 
tions of 200 words a day from each of the 
task forces deployed across the front, plus 
5,000 from Allied Field Headquarters, were 
budgeted to 36 correspondents aburst with 
news. And the wires burned with some of 
the most brilliant battle stories to date. 
What’s more, all precedents in war cover- 
age were broken as red-blooded reporters 
were allowed to join combat units going 
into action against.the enemy on land, sea, 
in the air—and even in mid-air: 


{John Thompson, Chicago Tribune; 
Frank Kluckhohn, New York Times; and 
Lowell Bennett, International News Serv- 
ice, were the first correspondents to fly 
into combat with paratroops—their objec- 
tive, a French-held airfield on the Algeria- 
Tunisia border. Thompson broke all rec- 
ords for reportorial initiative by leaping 
with the soldiers—the first time he had 
ever parachuted. The sandy-haired, 34- 
year-old Thompson, who got the “para- 
troop correspondent” bug back in North 
Ireland a month ago, messaged his 
home office about the leap on Nov. 
18: “I jumped with the troops,” he 
stated modestly. “There were some in- 
juries, but I made a lucky and perfect 
landing.” Later in the week he made two 
more during airfield occupations in the 
Oran area, 


{ Robert G. Nixon, International News 
Service, flew with Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little on a reconnaissance mission from 
Allied Headquarters to Casablanca. The 
Flying Fortress rocked under anti-aircraft 
shells over the Moroccan coast, but Doo- 
little was unconcerned: “They don’t mat- 
ter. They can’t touch the Fortress.” Nixon 
cabled: “I handled the second 50-caliber 
‘waist gun’ position ... I wore a Mae’ West 
. . . spotted with blood. When I put it on 
at the airfield . . . I was told: “That’s a 
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NEWSWEEK 








lucky Mae West. The man who wore it 
before . . . is alive.’” 


{ Leo S. Disher of United Press had by 
all odds the most harrowing adventure. 
Despite seven shrapnel wounds in his legs 
and chest, a bullet in his right heel, and 
another in his temple, he filed a long, hor- 
rendous account of it, dictating the story 
on Nov. 18 from a bed in Baudens Hos- 
pital, Oran. 

To begin with, Disher’s left ankle was 
broken in a fall during rough weather on 


the voyage. He hobbled on his crutch to - 


the bridge of a Coast Guard cutter that 
knifed through the black night of Nov. 7 
to crash the Oran harbor boom. An enemy 
searchlight picked them up, and for a mile 
and a half the cutter and the men aboard 
took a fearful drubbing from seven French 
shore batteries and eight warships. 
“There was a splintering crash,” said 
Disher’s dispatch. “Someone knocked the 
crutch from my hand and I fell to the 
deck, groping among bodies. Then I was 
struck by a shrapnel blast in both legs. 
I was bleeding profusely. Another shell 
burst. Flames were shooting high through 
the bridge. I flung off my steel helmet and 
jumped for the water and almost drowned. 
“The life preserver I had tied on my 
leg rose to the surface, but the one I wore 
did not. It had been punctured. Head 
down in the water, I tore the leg life 
preserver loose and started swimming 100 
feet to a hawser I saw hanging from a 
French merchantman. The cast was pull- 
ing me down. I mustered enough strength 
for a final effort, grabbed the rope, and 





heaved myself up it. Then a shot hit me 
in the heel of my crippled foot. I crawled 
away on my elbows, with shrapnel and 
bullets splattering about like somebody 
throwing corn at a duck. A spent bullet 
hit me in the temple. I just lay there.” 

An hour and a half later, the mangled 
correspondent was picked up by a. French 
shore patrol, carried to an air-raid shelter, 
and later borne on a stretcher to Baudens 
Hospital. On Nov. 22, he was able to 
stand on crutches long enough for Maj. 
Gen. Lloyd Fredendall to decorate him 
with the Purple Heart Medal. 








THEATER 


Wilder Whimsy 


It isn’t often that a play coasts into 
Broadway, like Thornton Wilder’s “The 
Skin of Our Teeth,” on an accumulating 
wave of table talk and controversy. With 
his “Our Town,” Wilder (now an in- 
telligence officer in the Air Forces) jetti- 
soned many hallowed conventions to com- 
press all humanity into the microcosm of 
a New Hampshire town. With his new 
play, he scuttles such conventions he had 
overlooked to sprawl humanity through 
the macrocosm of all time, from the Ice 
Age to the present. Call it comedy, fan- 
tasy, allegory, or cosmic vaudeville show, 
Wilder has contrived something provoc- 
ative and stimulating. 

His principal protagonists are George 
Antrobus, Mrs. Antrobus, the two chil- 
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dren, Gladys and Henry, and their maid, 
Sabina. They live in Excelsior, N. J., in a 
modest cottage that happens to lie in the 
path of an approaching icecap. While Sa- 
bina looks out the window for the frigid 
climax of the Ice Age, and Mrs. Antrobus 
tries to keep the bad news from the chil- 
dren, Mr. Antrobus is slaving at the office, 
inventing the wheel, and putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the alphabet and the 
multiplication tables. 

As the chill and darkness descend on 
Excelsior, Homer, Moses, and three of the 
Muses take refuge in the Antrobus home; 
Mrs. Antrobus, ever practical, decides that 
the family pets, a dinosaur and a mam- 
moth, are getting a little too big for the 
house, and they are sent forth to subzero 
extinction. Meanwhile Sabina, a resource- 
ful and winsome wench, pleads with the 
audience to tear up their seats for the 
hearth fire that may help Antrobus sapiens 
survive the ordeal of ice. 

And that is the first act. The second 
finds Mr. Antrobus in Atlantic City, ad- 
dressing, as their president, the 600,000th 
convention of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of Mammals. It also finds him 
puffed up with success and ready to dis- 
card Mrs. Antrobus for Sabina, who now 
appears as the very nifty number who won 
a boardwalk contest. But forty days and 
forty nights of rain are a-brewing, and 
Mrs. Antrobus has harvested the house- 
wifely wisdom of the ages. 

The third act opens with the end of the 
war (any war, every war), and with it 
emerges the author’s eloquent, unobtru- 
sive message. A program note points out 













that “the Antrobuses have survived fire, 
flood, pestilence, the seven-year locusts, 
the ice age, the black pox and the double 
feature, a dozen wars and as many depres- 
sions.” The third act adds that man has 
always survived by the skin of his teeth, 
yet, hero or buffoon, he is durable and 
optimistic enough to try again. 

For this exciting plotpourri of wisdom 
and whimsy, of pathos and antic heel- 
kicking, Producer Michael Myerberg has 
assembled an excellent cast that Elia Ka- 
zan directs with an accent on pace and 
comedy. Fredric March as Mr. Antrobus 
(or Adam, or Everyman); Florence 
Eldridge as his everlasting Eve; Frances 
Heflin as Gladys, and Montgomery Clift 
as Henry (alias Cain, who becomes Hit- 
ler in our time), are perfectly cast. Flor- 
ence Reed contributes an arresting bit as 
an Atlantic City gypsy. 

But it is with the casting of Tallulah 
Bankhead as Sabina that the producer 
becomes inspired. As the French-farcical 
maid of the first act, the mincing bathing 
beauty of the second, and the enthusi- 
astic camp follower of the third, her peren- 
nial “other woman” is a superb comedy 
performance. Whether she is confiding to a 
fascinated audience that she doesn’t un- 
derstand a word of the play, and only took 
the part because she was starving; or, 
finally, advising the customers that it is 
time to go home, please, the ex-villainess 
of “The Little Foxes” sustains “The Skin 
of Our Teeth” with a gusty, irresistible 
humor that is almost sufficient, in itself, to 
justify Wilder’s theatrical jump over the 
moon. 







































.. or bathing beauty on the make for Fredric March—Bankhead was superb. 
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How vanishing money 
foils bank robbers 


When bandits held up a small mid-western 
bank recently, they ‘cleaned out’’ two cages 
and then turned to a third. Here they got 
nothing because they were stopped by a 
*‘motorized” cash drawer. This drawer is con- 
trolled by the cashier. When he releases a 
pedal, the entire contents of the drawer drop 
into a timer-controlled safe. These mechan- 
ical cash protectors, now used in many banks, 
are operated by small Bodine motors. 


iet, dependable Bodine motors are found 
today in many war applications, too—in 
bomber propellers, submarine ters, and 
such varied instruments as fire control appara- 
tus and laundry controllers on ba ips. 
They are also widely used in war industries. If 
you are designing motor-driven devices for 
st-war use, why not let Bodine engineers 
help you by developing exactly the right 
motor for your product? These precision 


motors have been helping industry for over | 


35 years. 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Qhio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Collective Bargaining—A War Casualty 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The edifice of collective bargain- 
ing was long in the building. Countless 
workers laid the stones. Many archi- 
tects, some of them government archi- 
tects in the past nine or ten years, 
worked on the plans. But now as we 
gather to dedicate the structure of col- 
lective bargaining, it has vanished. Per- 
haps Father Malachy has been around 
with another miracle. Or maybe, like the 
legendary city on the coast of Cornwall, 
it has sunk beneath the waves, though 
its bell can still be heard on a quiet 
evening. 

Something else is on the site, how- 
ever. In the place of the edifice of col- 
lective bargaining, there stands the 
administration of wages. 

It is still possible for unions to draw 
up wage demands and present them to 
their employers. It is still legal for em- 
ployers to discuss them. The law, in 
fact, requires employers to consider 
them where they are submitted by the 
duly authorized representatives of their 
employes. But as for granting wage de- 
mands or reaching an agreement giving 
workers a wage increase, the old essence 
of bargaining has been transferred to 
the National War Labor Board. And 
the board doesn’t. bargain. It decides. 

The discovery of the fact that most 
of the substance of collective bargaining 
has gone takes time. The short duration 
of strikes these days is evidence that it 
requires a day or two for unions or “un- 
authorized” or “wildcat” strikers to find 
that collective bargaining, as_ they 
understood it, has disappeared. One of 
the latest examples is the strike of em- 
ployes of the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. in Cleveland. They 
had been engaged in “bargaining” for 
some months. An arbitrator decided 
that a clause in the union contract pro- 
viding for negotiation of wage increases 
after rises in the cost of living did not, 
of itself, require the company to grant 
them. Prof. William W. Dawson then 
investigated for the National War Labor 
Board. He decided that the men were 
not entitled to their demands because 
they had had increases amounting to 
21 per cent in the last two years. Pro- 


_ fessor Dawson has been a sincere ad- 


vocate of collective bargaining, is re- 
garded in Cleveland as a liberal and has 
long had the confidence of people on the 
numerous Washington boards which 


look after labor. Dissatisfied, the Mal- 
leable employes struck. But in less than 
24 hours they had the usual notice from 
the NWLB that their case would get 
no consideration until they went back 
to work. Whereupon they voted to re- 
turn. 

Yes, bargaining is gone. What is left 
is neither bargaining nor truly collec- 
tive. Where unions present arguments 
for a wage increase to the WLB, they 
merely act as reporters or surveyors. 
The requests are checked by the WLB’s 
own investigators. In that sense, all that 
is left of collective bargaining is the 
machinery by which requests for higher 
wages are transmitted to the people 
who make the decisions. Beyond this, 
faint traces of the old style collective 
bargaining do remain in the settlement 
of grievances, but most of these cases 
are individual. 

Meanwhile, NLRB is sinking into 
innocuous. desuetude. 


And the union leader must scratch 
hard to justify his salary. Perhaps 
some of that scratching is found in 
the “maintenance-of-membership” idea 
But as union members discover the 
vanishing importance of their officers, 
they may become more and more in- 
tolerant. of the burden of supporting 
them in the style to which they have 
become accustomed. Some of these of- 
ficials will seek government jobs. Others 
will try to provide themselves with a 
new source of employment in the so- 
called labor-representation-in-manage- 
ment. But no one will waste sympathy 
on them. They invited the government 
to sup at their table, and if the giant 
now consumes all the food, they will 
have to forage somewhere else. 

Will the institution of collective bar- 
gaining reappear after the war? In some 
form or other doubtless it will. But any 
reasonable answer underlines the fact 
that millions of returning soldiers will 
be sure to put pressure upon the govern- 
ment; to relax a condition in which gov- 
ernment, by encouraging maintenance- 
of-membership, has guaranteed union 
leaders a hold on their members. 
Whether returning able-bodied men can 
be bought off by government subsidies , 
when their real need will be jobs is 
something to worry both politicians and 
union leaders these days. 
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